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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


constiadipiiceain 
OTH in Europe and in Asia, military operations have been 
going on steadily, without as yet producing any impressive re- 
sult more than gunboat duels with Russian artillery on the Danube, 
and unimportant skirmishes in Asia Minor. The Daily Tele- 
graph, indeed, reports the failure of a Russian attempt to cross 
at Reni, and the breaking-down of a pontoon bridge by Turkish 
artillery and gunboats, with heavy loss of Russian lives and many 
prisoners. But this report is not yet confirmed. The Russians have 
not yet secured any strong position on the Turkish side of the 
Danube, though they have crossed in small parties in the neigh- 
bourhood of Galatz, and skirmished up to the Turkish position at 
Matchin. The march through Roumaniais still going on, and more 
than forty thousand Russians are said to have passed through Bucha- 
rest towards the Danube. The Roumanians and Turks have been 
bombarding each other between Kalafat and Widin, but the main 
crossing will probably take place near Nicopolis. In Asia, neither 
Kars nor Batoum is yet taken, though both appear to be immedi- 
ately threatened; the strong place of Bayazid seems to be as 
yet the only gain of the Russian arms there. 








The annexation of the Transvaal to the British dominions in 
South Africa has been announced this week in a telegram from 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone, and the Government, though without 
official verification of the news, have declared their belief 
that it is probably trustworthy. Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Courtney both made the mistake of assailing the Govern- 
ment in their speeches on the Eastern Question for this act, 
as if it were a stroke of rash and dangerous ambition. That 
is not in the least like Lord Carnarvon, and we feel very little 
doubt, looking to his wise and cautious policy hitherto in 
South Africa, that this annexation will prove to have been a 
prompt and courageous act, securing the British dominions from 
the danger of a most threatening conflagration, and saving the 
Boers, even though it be somewhat against their own will, from 
the consequences of their own folly. These premature judgments 
are never safe ; and are somewhat apt to recoil, like the boomerang, 
on the hand which discharged them. 


Lord Derby has replied to Prince Gortschakoff’s Circular in 
language very hostile to Russia, and very apologetic on behalf of 
Turkey. He points out to Prince Gortschakoff that the Pro- 
tocol signed at London was not urged upon Turkey, and her ad- 
hesion to it not asked; that the protest which she “ unfortu- 
nately” made against expressions in it which seemed to the Porte 
to imply “* an encroachment on the Sultan’s sovereignty and inde- 
pendence,” being accompanied as it was, by more promises to 
reform, Prince Gortschakoff was not justified in saying that that 
protest removed ‘‘all hope of deference on its part to the wishes 
and advice of Europe, and all security for the application of the 
suggested reforms.” Nor do the Government admit that the terms 


of the Turkish Note “ necessarily precluded the possibility of the 
conclusion of peace with Montenegro, or of the arrangement of 
mutual disarmament ;—her Majesty's Government still believe 
that with patience and moderation on both sides, these objects 








might not improbably have been attained.” Lord Derby also 
censures Russia for massing troops on the Pruth before the 
Conference, and so presenting ‘‘a material obstacle to inter- 
nal pacification and reform.” ‘The invasion, he hints, will make 
matters still worse. Nay, the course on which the Rus- 


599 | sian Government has entered involves “ graver and more serious 


considerations.” It is in contravention of the Treaty of Paris, 
and of the understanding given when that treaty was renewed 


gos | 12 1871 that no Power can emancipate itself from engagements 


without the consent of the other contracting parties. The string 
of reproaches closes with a severe statement that the Russian 
course of action cannot have the British Government's ‘‘ concur- 
rence or approval.” What Lord Derby would have approved 
would have been a Russian policy resembling his own, of unlimited 
make-believé that Turkey would some day pay her discredited 
promissory notes,—in short, a foreign policy, including these 
three points—(1) desertion of Montenegro, (2) desertion of 
Bulgaria, (3) diplomatic castles in the air, built on the lines of 
the poet Shelley's brilliant and original proposal that you should— 
“ hope, till hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates.” 
That is a foreign policy which is more suitable to the genius of 
Lord Derby than the genius of Prince Gortschakoff. The despatch, 
it is hoped, will not be answered. 


The throw-off of the great debate on Mr. Gladstone's Resolu- 
tions, which commenced on Monday night, was greatly injured 
by the little farce and wrangle, which lasted for a good hour and 
a half, before it began. Mr. Trevelyan, who intimated that 
he did not agree with the two last resolutions, asked Mr. Glad- 
stone whether he would be willing so to modify the second as 
somewhat to strengthen it, and then to waive a division on the 
two last ; and Mr. Gladstone explained that he had no objection 
to do so, if, as he understood, that would give him the support of 
the undivided Liberal party for the two first resolutions, since he 
knew that if he divided at all, he must divide the House with much 
diminished minorities on the two last resolutions, and since he 
could speak his mind on the policy he proposed as a whole, even 
though he should only take the opinion of the House on the 
part of that policy for which he could get most support. 
Thereupon Sir John Lubbock, who did not affect to keep his 
countenance, announced his intention not to move “ the previous 
question,” when a storm arose from both sides of the House,— 
from the Tories, who were angry at the reunion of the Liberals, 
and from the Radicals, who were angry at the mutilation 
and emasculation of Mr. Gladstone’s policy as a whole,—at 
the manceuvre which was being played-off on them. We have 
passed our own opinion on this disagreeable little incident else- 
where, and need only say that, to our mind, Mr. Fawcett, Mr. 
Courtney, Mr. Dillwyn, Mr. Chamberlain, and the other earnest 
friends of the fourth resolution, came out of it with the most, 
and the Marquis of Hartington with the least, credit. Mr. Glad- 
stone would have inspired more confidence in his firmness had he 
insisted on dividing the House on all four resolutions, and allowe — 
the tepid Liberals of the front bench to choose between offend — 
ing their supporters in the country and supporting Mr. Gladstone.” 
But so far as regards Mr. Gladstone, the situation was 
a delicate one, nor, 80 long as he spoke out boldly for his policy 
as a whole,—and this he did not fail to do,—did it matter very 
much how often he divided the House, except as proving 
that he was in earnest. But the rubber certainly began with a 
misdeal., 


Nevertheless, after a wrangle whiqy took all the enthusiasm out 

e House, and something like half-an-hour's explanations out 

r. Gladstone, —which exhausted the attention of Members, and 
protracted the preliminaries up to the usual dinner-hour,—while 
many were streaming out todine, and those who remained looked de- 
jectedly at their watches, Mn Gladstone—who is sixty-eight years 
of age—sprang again to his feet, and without any sign of diminished 





spirit, delivered a noble speech, lasting two hours and a half, fall 
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of argumentative point, of bitter irony, of historical detail, 
of keen invective, and of grand declamation. It was the greatest 
triumph of irrepressible moral and physical vitality over depress- 
ing conditions which was, perhaps, ever won in the House of 
Commons. 

He began with illustrating the ambiguities of the Government 
policy,—the alternations of hot and cold fits, the playing-off of the 
representative of one policy against the representative of another, 
the preliminary warnings to the Turks that if they did not yield 
they would not be coerced, followed by the appearance of moral 
pressure with the heart out of it; he remarked on the withdrawal 
of Sir Henry Elliot with assurances that no displeasure was meant, 
the frequent thanks of the Turks for Lord Derby’s communica- 
tions, and especially for ‘‘ the delicate attention,” as they term it, 
of Mr. Layard’s appointment. He remarked on the recent 
change of tone in Lord Derby's account of the autumn 
meetings, as ‘‘ got up ” and mischievous,—of the new condemnation 
lavished on the Russians for placing an army on the Pruth before 
the Conference, though Lord Salisbury had described the fear 
of Russia as the one motive-power of the Conference. He dwelt 
on the permutations and combinations of representations, pro- 
tests, expostulations, remonstrances showered upon Turkey, and 
on Lord Derby's last severe reproach to Russia for not putting 
faith in the policy of ever more and more representations, protests, 
expostulations, and remonstrances without limit. He showed that 
the latest Blue-book proves that all the worst evils are going on in 
the Turkish provinces just as before. He insisted on the respon- 
sibility we had incurred both by tearing up the Treaty of Kain- 
ardji, and by giving Turkey a new lease of life in 1856, and the utter 
immorality of our now washing our hands of the business, and 
resuming a policy of ‘‘ delicate attentions” to Turkey; and he 
concluded a speech containing all varieties of oratorical power, by 
declaring that the hour of Turkey’s fate had struck, and that when 
her empire was destroyed, as destroyed it would be, ‘ come the 
boon from what hand it may, I believe it will be gladly accepted 
by Christendom and by the world.” 





Sir H. Wolff then moved a counter-resolution, declaring 
that the House declines ‘‘to entertain any resolution which 
may embarrass the Government in maintaining peace 
and protecting British interests, without indicating any 
alternative policy,” and supported it in a dull speech, 
chiefly addressed to the legal meaning of the Treaty of 
Kainardji. Mr. Chamberlain, while regretting the decision 
not to divide on the third and fourth resolutions, intimated 
that the force and fullness of Mr. Gladstone’s speech took 
all the sting out of that decision, and eloquently supported Mr. 
Gladstone, after which Mr. Cross delivered, in his usual short- 
sentenced quarter-sessions manner, the Ministerial speech of the 
evening. He charged Mr, Gladstone with misleading the country by 
suggesting the indifference of the Cabinet to the horrors of Turkish 
rule; he justified, on the score of plain-dealing, the announce- 
ment to Turkey that no coercion would be applied or 
countenanced by Great Britain; and he challenged an appeal 
to the country on the alternative policy of co-operating 
with Russia in the war. He was as pertinacious as Lord 
Beaconsfield about maintaining the independence and integrity 
of Turkey and adhering to the Treaty of Paris, and he justified 
every word of Lord Derby’s last despatch. He mentioned the 
Suez Canal, Egypt, the Straits of the Dardanelles, and Con- 
stantinople as the critical points which ‘“ British interests ” would 
not allow of our letting slip into powerful hands, and short of 
Russian interference at these points, he contended that nothing 
would disturb our absolute neutrality. In a word, while taking 
moderate ground wherever he could, he gave the Sultan a virtual 
guarantee for Constantinople, and identified himself with Lord 
Derby’s last accusations against Russia. It was the speech of a 
clear-headed, practical man, who did not see, or did not desire to 
see, the real drift and policy of his chief. Mr, Cross was lucid, 
but the policy he tried to shadow forth was incoherent in the 
extreme, 

The debate of Tuesday was rather dim. Mr. Childers, who 
commenced it, made a gogqd point in showing how enthusiastically 
Mr. Cross was cheered by his party when he said anythi n 
behalf of Turkey, and how blankly that party sat and ‘‘ fammed 
themselves” when he said anything of the opposite drift. Lord 
Sandon was pulpy, as he is apt to be; Mr. Leatham expounded 
the peace-at-any-price policy of Mr. Bright ; and Mr. Lowe went 
back to such exhausted topics as the levity displayed by Lord 
Beaconsfield last year when he was still in the House of Com- 


mons, before delivering a sharp attack on the policy of the Bria 
rider to the Protocol and Lord Derby’s last despatch, and conluded 
by deseribing the policy of the Governmentas “a series of mis. 
takes, faults of temper and judgment, and finally, of useless con. 
cealments.” Lord John Manners, who closed the debate 
defended such moral support to Turkey as sending wal : 
to Besika Bay,—a course which, he significantly said, we mi 
have to take again,—and such ‘ delicate attentions” ag the 
pointment of Mr. Layard to the Embassy at Constantinople, We 
were to vindicate, he said, ‘* by peaceful means, if possible,—Gog 
grant they may be peaceful to the end of the chapter,—byt by 
any means if necessary, the essential interests, rights, honour and 
integrity of this great empire.” 


Thursday’s debate was commenced by Mr. Courtney, ing very 
vigorous speech, a speech of grasp as well as humour, of whieh, 
as well as of Mr. Forster’s, we have given a short sketch 
elsewhere. Mr. Chaplin made one of his Turkish harap 
expressive of the British resolve that the Russians should neyer 
set foot in Constantinople, and ending very appropriately with 
the expression of a hope (or a wish) that we should 8000 
be, in a military point of view, ready for an eme 
Sir Robert Peel delivered one of his swaggering bits of hap- 
hazard rhetoric, declaring at its close that the Government 
had been placed recently ‘‘ on a higher pedestal in the eyes of the 
world than it had occupied for many years.”’ And Colonel Lloyd 
Lindsay, whom the Pall Mall elevates into the hero of the evening 
for his ‘‘real statesmanship” and ‘‘ true perception of the facts 
before us,” apologised for the Turkish treatment of Bulgaria, on 
the ground that no Government could control its troops when 
suppressing rebellion, and defended the Turkish Government for 
not punishing such men as Shefket Pasha, alleging that it 
“could not punish the men who had saved the Ottoman Empire 
from a grave calamity, and almost certain destruction.” Finally, 
Captain Nolan magnified the danger of Constantinople, and said 
we ought to have ships and troops ready to start to defend it at 
forty-eight hours’ notice. Indeed, the amount of direct sym. 
pathy and enthusiasm for Turkey still expressed in the House of 
Commons is almost as great as ever. In spite of Mr. Cross’s 
speech, we cannot believe the danger of war, and speedy war, on 
the wrong side, to be at all insignificant. 


On Tuesday, the Duke of Rutland made a gallant little attack 
on the reply of Lord Derby to Prince Gortschakoff’s Circular, a 
few hours before his brother, Lord John Manners, spoke in de- 





fenee of the Government in the House of Commons, He pointed 

out the imprudence and onesidedness of the despatch, the dis- 

may, if we may trust the evidence of telegrams in the Daily News 

of Tuesday, which it had produced in Europe, and the patience 

Russia had shown in endeavouring to wring concessions out of 

Turkey which Turkey had contemptuously refused. He justified 

Mr. Gladstone’s autumn agitation, and showed that Great Britain 

had thrown over united Europe before ever Russia did so, when 

we rejected the Berlin Memorandum. Lord Derby’s reply showed 
great irritation with the Duke of Rutland, and great acrimony 
against the Daily News. ‘The correspondence of the Daily 
Telegraph, as he had told the House of Lords a week or two 
ago, is almost always founded on fact, but now he replied that as 
for the communications to the Daily News, if the Duke of Rut- 
land thought he could estimate the policy of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on the strength of statements contained in that paper, 
why he was “not so much surprised that his conclusions are 
such as he has described.” Hereupon Lord Granville opportunely 
remarked that it was the incredulity of the Prime Minister and 
the Foreign Secretary last year as to the correspondence in the 
Daily News, which got them into so much trouble for treating the 
accounts of the horrors in Bulgaria as “ coffee-house babble.” 
Nevertheless, Lord Derby does not seem to accord so much im- 
portance to subsequent verification, as he does to that “ verify- 
ing faculty” in his own mind which compels him to give in his 
adhesion to the eloquenee of the Daily Telegraph. 


Mr. Roebuck has delivered a pro-Turkish diatribe this week, 
not only in the House of Commons, but to the members of a 
Provident Fund whom he met at Sheffield, and whom he exhorted 
to imitate the sobriety of the Turks. ‘‘ We are surrounded,” he said, 
—we quote from the Standard,—“ by a violent and growing com- 
petition, and at this moment there is going on a most terrible 
struggle in the East of Europe, which, I think, in spite of all 
vaticinations to the contrary, must end in the glory of the really 
sober man, that sober man being the much-vilified Turk ; the 





hordes who are going against him are, like too many of our 
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en, given to much drink. These hordes are going to 
a gentle, prudent, and sober people, whose very sobriety 
qill, I think, bring them out of their difficulty ;” and he added 
if this were his last speech, he should be “ proud of having 
¢hus spoken to English workmen.” Certainly that would be 
political testament of a nature to excite surprise even in re- 
one to Mr. Roebuck. We know that when Italy was trying 
¢o throw off the yoke of Austria, he sympathised with Austria ; 
we know that when the Southern Americans once attempted 
to make an empire founded on slavery, he did all in his power to 
the Emperor of the French to aid them by his intervention ; 

qe know that there has never been a noble cause in England for 
the last twenty years that he has not done all in his power to 
oppose, but we did not know that his ideal of a “ gentle, prudent, 
and sober people” was a people who, without the excuse even of 
intemperance, plunder, ravish, and burn, impelled by no motives 
better than religious contempt and political fear. ‘‘Tear ’em” 
is indeed vindicating his ancient name. 





We have referred in another column to M. Gambetta’s very 
eloquent, but very dangerous speech in favour of a repressive 

icy against clericalism not unlike that so fortunately defeated 
in Italy. There should be the less need for this sort of propa- 
gandism that even in some of the most Roman Catholic parts of 
the country the Republican minority appears to be increasing into 
a steady majority. Thus in the election of last Sunday for St. 
Malo, the Republican candidate was elected by a majority of 
7,347 over 4,975 votes given for the Legitimist, though at the 
general election the latter (the Legitimist) had polled a very 
nearly equal vote,—6,335 against 6,593. These Republican gains 
are very remarkable, but they will be losses to freedom instead of 
gains, and ultimately losses to the Republican party as well as 
losses to freedom, if they tempt Republicans to propose coercive 
measures against their Catholic opponents. 


Mr. Carlyle wrote to the Times last Saturday to sound an 
alarm as to the rumour that ‘‘our miraculous Premier” was 
contemplating a feat in the East,—apparently sending the Fleet 
to Constantinople,—which would force “not Russia only, but 
all Europe to declare war against us.” ‘‘This latter I have come 
to know as an indisputable fact; in our present affairs and out- 
looks, surely a grave one.” Mr. Carlyle does not say clearly what 
it is that he has come to know as “‘ an indisputable fact,” whether 
it be Lord Beaconsfield’s wish, or the result which, if carried out, 
that wish would produce. But we understand him to mean that 
what he knows as an *‘ indisputable fact ” is that if Great Britain did 
determine on siding with Turkey in the war, the rest of Europe, 
—ie, Germany and Austria,—would join Russia against us. If 
that is what he means, we suppose that he has his infor- 
mation from German sources; and it would be rather cheering 
information than otherwise, and far from intrinsically im- 
probable. We suspect that the union between the three Emperors 
is still substantially maintained, and that Germany, at all events, 
does not intend to see the settlement of the Eastern Question 
once more spoiled by British meddling. 1t isa hint which the 
aggressive party would do well to ponder. 





The Academy dinner this day week was eaten without either 
Sir Francis Grant or Lord Beaconsfield, who were both ill. But 
Sir Gilbert Scott discharged very well the official functions of 
Sir Francis, and Sir Stafford Northcote the complimentary part 
usually played by the Prime Minister. Sir Stafford Northcoteindeed 
succeeded in giving that slight flavour of metaphysical criticism to 
his speech which Lord Beaconsfield generally reserves for the Royal 
Academy, laying it down that good sense is the ultimate basis of 
good taste, good taste being the highest development of good 
Sense, with a ‘‘ touch of genius” added. Good sense teaches you 
just now, said Sir Stafford Northcote, not to believe any rumour 
that you hear on a Saturday,—especially if it be a rumour that 
two of the Cabinet have resigned,—for unless there be a Royal 
Academy dinner, the idle rumour of a Saturday cannot 
be contradicted till Monday. ‘The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, however, did not hint with what “touch of genius” 
to transfigure this lesson of good sense into an achievement 
of “good taste.” Did he mean that it would be good taste 
always to conceive of a Cabinet as brethren who dwell in 
unity? That would certainly take a touch of imagination, and by 
no means one of the pre-Raffaelite kind. Good sense, we fear, 

taken alone only teaches that they are brethren who dwell together 
im ambiguity, the ministerial equivalent for ‘ unity.” 





and were rather curiously in conflict with each other. Mr. Glad- 
stone, in answering for ‘‘ Literature,” remarked that Art teaches 
that no disproportionate development of the different faculties can 
secure real progress, and he illustrated by saying that a sudden 
growth of wealth and luxury leads to deformity in Art, not 
progress. Dr. Tait, however, declared that with ‘fewer colos- 
sal fortunes” there would be no prizes for the genius 
which sustains itself ‘amid many difficulties for ever 
fresh exertions in the service of art.” That might be so, 
if the prizes furnished by the “colossal fortunes ” went to the 
right persons. But do they? We suspect the prizes furnished 
by the “colossal fortunes” too frequently go to the painters 
of ‘‘Derby-Day” pictures, or of transcripts of the vacant smiles 
and insipid attractions of vulgar men and women. Mr. Gladstone, 
we suspect, was much nearer the mark than Dr. Tait. 





The debate at the meeting of the Convocation of the University 
of London last Tuesday to discuss the admission of women to 
medical degrees, was a very noisy one, the medical graduates 
mustering very strong, and according a fair hearing to only two 
or three of their opponents, while every one of their own friends 
were listened to with complete courtesy by the opposite party. 
The medical graduates, however, did not venture to propose 
any reversal of the former action of Convocation, which 
has repeatedly advocated the admission of women to all the 
degrees of the University, but carried by a small majority of 
thirteen (142 against 129), an amendment to the vote of thanks 
which was proposed to the Senate for resolving to avail itself of the 
Act of last Session empowering Universities to admit women to 
medical degrees if they think fit. It was clearly the volition of 
the majority, not its reason, which found expression in the vote. 


On Wednesday, Lord Granville, in his usual speech after the 
presentation of degrees, referred with fine taste and character- 
istic delicacy to the great loss of the University in the death of 
one of its Examiners in Political Economy, Mr. Walter Bagehot, 
and the still greater loss to the English Press, of which he was a 
chief ornament, and to the English public, to whom he spoke with 
so much authority in the Economist, and then Lord Granville 
turned to the question as to the proposed detachment of a 
constituent portion of the University to make a new University at 
Manchester, stating the chief points at issue in his usual calm 
and impartial manner,—not as a question of rival interests, but 
as a question of public advantage. Mr. Lowe was not at his best. 
He was evidently ill at ease With the thought that he had voted, 
and must vote, in a manner far from pleasing to his chief sup- 
porters, the medical graduates, on the great issue of the moment, 
and was so anxious to palliate his offence, that even the chief 
opponents of women-doctors must have felt some compunc- 
tions in listening to his profuse but rather clumsy apologies. 
The cynic in Mr. Lowe paralyses the confidence he might justly 
place in the magnanimity of his opponents. 





An Oxford petition, signed by more than one hundred and 
thirty of the weightiest names in the University of Oxford, 
has been sent to the House of Commons praying for an 
amendment in the Universities Bill, directing the Commis- 
sioners to remove all clerical restrictions upon College offices 
and emoluments, ‘after reasonable provision has been made 
for religious worship and instruction in the Colleges.” The 
Master of University, the Master of Balliol, the Rector of Lin- 
coln, the President of Corpus Christi, the Vice-Provost and Dean 
of Oriel, the Senior Proctor of the University, and a host of other 
celebrities, sign the petition. Of course the Government will not 
adopt its prayer, but they would be wise if they did. There is 
nothing which brings what the French and Italians call ‘ Cleri- 
calism ” into so much odium, as those invidious privileges of the 
clergy which belong to them not by virtue of any special 
qualification they possess, but simply from the idle tradition 
that a clergyman, as such, is a better man than a layman. 


We are requested to mention that the salary of Nain Pundit, 
the great Hindoo explorer,’was not rs. 7 (14s.) a month, as stated 
by us, but rs. 70(£7). In addition to his pension of £50, the 
Pundit received from the Indian Government a grant of a small 
freehold estate or jaghire, worth about £50 a year more, a grant 
which would give him honour among his own kinsfolk. Still he 
has been underpaid for a lifetime of laborious and most succesful 
work. 








Mr. Gladstone and the Archbishop of Canterbury both spoke, 


Consols were on Friday 94. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE GREAT DEBATE. 
ie great debate of the week will have closed before these 
lines are in our readers’ hands, but we can only review 
that part of it which ended on Thursday night. Yet even without 
hearing what Sir Stafford Northcote and Lord Hartington have 





to our present neutrality. Now, consider the immense gai 
the enormous security,—given to the Sultan by this publi 
assurance of Mr. Oross’s that the Government could not possib] 
afford to pass overthe temporary occupation of Constantinople by 
Russia without interfering, and that if the British Government 
did not interfere, the country would bring it to account, 
That says virtually to Turkey,— Constantinople is secured to 
you, and with Constantinople the sceptre of the Caliphs.” For 
every one who knows Turkey knows that Constantinople once 


to say, or Mr. Gladstone to reply, we can pronounce that the | gone, the Turkish Empire would fall asunder like ahouse of 
debate has been of the greatest advantage to Great Britain, and | but that while Constantinople is safe, the general panie, the 
has placed, much more distinctly than before, three policies before | sauve qui peut, is not likely to begin. What Mr. Oncns ms 


the people,—the policy of the Government, the policy of the 


really said to Turkey is very nearly equivalent to an assurance 


leaders of Opposition, and the policy of Mr. Gladstone as/to the French, before the war with Germany, that whatener 


developed by Mr. Courtney. 

For the policy of the Government, we must refer, in the 
main, to the speech of Mr. Cross, a lucid speech, and in many 
respects a moderate speech, but a speech which seems more 
moderate than it really is. Mr. Cross asserted in the most 
emphatic manner that the policy of the Government was a 
policy of impartial neutrality, but his speech put a very great 
qualification on the term “impartial.” He made two things 
perfectly clear. He made it clear that the Cabinet, as a whole, 
—though they call themselves impartial,—strongly approve 
of Lord Derby’s last partisan despatch to Prince Gortschakoff, 
the despatch which exonerates Turkey from all but the 
slightest blame,—which renews the expression of confidence 
in the Turkish promises of reform,—which goes to the furthest 
edge of diplomatic conventions in its attack on Russia, for 
her conduct both before and since the Conference at Constan- 
tinople,—and which places England in a position as isolated in 
relation to the other European Powers, as Lord Derby and Mr. 
Cross wish to make out that Russia has placed herself by her de- 
claration of war. That is the first great “land-mark” of Mr. 
Cross’s speech,—a landmark which, we fear, will be too long 
conspicuous for the mischief with which we shall be compelled 
to associate it, for it is a landmark warning us that the 
word “impartial,” though Mr. Cross used it with all the 
emphasis of a Minister who knew its value, is scandal- 
ously inapplicable to the real position of the Government, 
at the present moment. And there is a second landmark, 
unfortunataly, which has still more practical significance 
at Constantinople than even the one we have named. 
Mr. Forster, in the excesses of what we may venture to 
term that fanatical moderation which induced him to 
declare that much as he disapproved of many of Lord Derby’s 
acts, he was not at all sure that any one else would have done 
better,—certainly a pessimist view of English statesmen,— 
found out, or in the depth of his charity imagined, that Mr. Cross 
drew a distinction between the places liable to Russian occupation 
whose independence of Russia is of importance to Europe but 
pre-eminently to England, and those whose independence of 
Russia are of importance to Europe but not of more importance 
to England than to Europe at large; and that Constantinople 
was to be reckoned among the latter. We venture to think 
both from careful study of the report and careful listening 
to Mr. Cross, that the distinction attributed to the Home 
Secretary between the security of the Suez Canal from 
Russian attack as a pre-eminently English interest, and 
the security of Constantinople from Russian attack as only 
a European interest, was not even suggested in his speech. 
He said of the case of Constantinople just as he had said 
of the case of the Suez Canal, that its security was a 
question which must be considered by any British Govern- 
ment, and which any Ministry, “even if the right hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Gladstone) himself were at its head, would not dare 
to neglect,” and if it did, the country would very soon send it 
an answer which it would not mistake. Indeed, the ‘No’ 
with which Mr. Cross answered his own question, ‘Is it 
necessary for carrying on the war between Russia and 
Turkey, and for the protection of the Christians in 
Turkey, that Constantinople should be either attacked, 
approached, or occupied ? was a far more impressive and sig- 
nificant utterance than any which he used even in relation to 
theSuez Canal. Now we do not in the least complain that the 
Government should attach very great importance indeed to the 
security of Constantinople from Russian occupation. Whatever 
the true view of the importance or insignificance of that matter 
to British interests may be, there cannot be a doubt that the 
whole country will look on the future nationality of Constanti- 
nople as a question of first-rate importance to our interests. But 
that is not the issue now. The issue now is not what we would 
ultimately allow, or what we would not allow, but what is essential 





might happen, Paris should be held safe for France by a band 
of allies. Would the Germans, do we suppose, have called that 
neutrality ? or rather, partizanship of a very emphatic kind, Yet 
that is precisely the kind of neutrality of which Mr. Cross, with 
all his air of complete impartiality, has assured Russia, ‘We 
are going to be quite neutral,’ he says, ‘ only we claim the right 
to lay publicly all the guilt of the war on Russia, and to 
hold the stakes for Turkey, in case the stakes are menaced’ 
Is that a kind of impartiality which we ourselves should like 
to see adopted towards us, if we were a belligerent, and Russia 
were declaring herself impartial and neutral ¢ 

The policy of the Government, then, though it may not be 
quite so rash and violent as every one supposes from hig 
speeches that Lord Beaconsfield would like it to be, ig not 
really impartial. It has declared its neutrality, but its neu- 
trality is of a very benevolent kind towards one of the belli- 
gerents, and of a very hostile kind towards the other. And 
now for the policy of the front Opposition Bench, of which 
Mr. Forster’s speech of Thursday night must be taken 
as the best exponent. Well, that appears to us a feeble 
policy and a wistful policy, a policy of regrets and hopes, 
In spite of Mr. Forster’s apology for Lord Derby, as a Foreign 
Secretary who was not much worse than any one else would 
probably have been in his place, nothing could be better than 
his criticism on Lord Derby’s last bad despatch, a despatch em- 
bodying both an acrimony and a want of sense of which Mr, 
Forster, in spite of his modest disclaimers, would certainly 
never have been guilty. But for the rest, Mr. Forster had very 
little to say, except lamentations over the failure to keep up the 
European accord and the failure to coerce Turkey while that 
accord was complete, and exhortations to re-establish it as soon 
as possible, if the opportunity for mediation recurs. Now, that is 
not only a weak and wistful policy, but it is hardly a working 
policy at all. The Government do, at least, sow the seeds of a 
policy. They call their course neutrality, but they sow their 
neutrality thick with the seeds of a future partisanship, and of 
course, as events thicken, these seeds of partisanship will bear 
their natural fruits. But the front Opposition Bench, in their 
attempt to keep England perfectly neutral till new opportuni- 
ties arise for mediation, neither fulfil the responsibilities 
which we incurred by the Crimean war and the peace 
which followed it, nor give any lead to the popular 
sympathies of England during the war which is now going 
on. And in a war which touches us so deeply, it is quite 
certain that a policy which includes no appeal to popular 
sympathy will go to the wall. 

But the policy of Mr. Gladstone’s great speech, especially 
as interpreted by the masterly speech of Mr. Courtney on 
Thursday night, is a real, forcible, and just policy, which 
would both be perfectly practicable, and would secure us 
against great calamities for the future. It may perhaps be 
true, as Mr. Forster said, that Mr. Gladstone, in his fourth 
resolution, talks of acting with Europe when he really means 
acting with Russia, since there is now no chance of re-estab- 
lishing the European concert. Of course it would have been 
right to take all the aid we could get for the pacification of 
Eastern Europe, but if we can’t get any aid but Russia’s,—which 
is now probable enough,—then we ought to co-operate heartily 
with Russia, even though Russia be alone. And as Mr. Courtney 
said, if, instead of adhering to the old notion of keeping 
together an Empire which was going to pieces through sheer 
rottenness, we had actively promoted its gradual dismember- 
ment, had helped Russia to an understanding with Austria, had 
engaged the mediation of Germany,—the Power most in 
to preserve the freedom of the Danube—to establish a new con- 
dition of stable equilibrium instead, of the thoroughly unstable 
equilibrium which we had so often and so vainly tried to restore, 
then indeed we should have inaugurated a policy with a meaning 
and a future; and the force which we should doubtless have 
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nad to apply would have been force really at our disposal. The 
Turkish Fleet, as Mr. Courtney said, manned and officered as 
it is by Englishmen, would be reduced to sheer impotence 
when engaged against England, even if our own Fleet had not 
been more than its equal. And with England and Russia 
acting cordially together, the policy which set up a free Greece, 
a free Roumania, and a free Servia, would doubtless have had 
other speedy and fruitful triumphs. The great debate will 
not have been held in vain, if the great speech of Mr. Glad- 
stone and the powerful argument of Mr. Courtney are read 
and reflected upon through the length and breadth of the 


land. 





THE OPPOSITION AND MR. GLADSTONE, 


ORD HARTINGTON’S “tactics” seem to us to tend 
: much more directly to a break-up of the Liberal 
than Mr. Gladstone’s. If he and his colleagues on the 

party : 
front bench are content to go in for the shabby policy of 
“washing their hands” of Turkey, as Mr. Lowe put it on 
Tuesday night,—though it was Mr. Lowe who in the autumn 
urged most powerfully on the Government the responsibility 
we had incurred by the hiring of that ferocious dog for 
whose brutal achievements the country was at that time 
reproaching itself,—there is nothing to be said, except that we 
must try to get better leaders as soon as we can. But Lord 
Hartington’s tactics went quite beyond this, and appear to us 
highly discreditable. It was explicitly declared by him- 
self on Monday night that he and his friends, though quite 
agreeing in Mr. Gladstone’s first two resolutions, and wishing 
to support them, had made it an express condition of that 
support that Mr. Gladstone should not divide the House on 
the last two resolutions. Now we cannot understand by what 
authority Lord Hartington imposed such a stipulation as that, 
and we hold Mr. Gladstone guilty, if not of something ap- 
proaching to weakness, at least of an error of judgment in 
submitting to such a condition. Of course it was quite right 
to separate the issues into the various resolutions containing 
them. Of course the milk-and-water Liberals, who, like Lord 
Hartington, Mr. Forster, Mr. Lowe, and Sir John Lubbock, and 
the rest of the half-and-half school, disapproved the third and 
fourth resolutions, were bound to abstain from voting for 
them, or even to vote against them, according to the strength 
of their convictions. But what right had they to condition 
that they would not support Mr. Gladstone on the first 
two, though agreeing with him on these two, unless 
he aided them to conceal the strength of the more 
thorough-going party by waiving a division on the last two ? 
Lord Hartington was perfectly peremptory about it :—‘ The 
advice which I gave to the honourable baronet, the 
Member for Maidstone, and which he accepted, was 
distinctly based on the understanding that the first 
resolution would be moved, that the second also would 
be moved, and that the amendment which has been sug- 
gested would be accepted by my right honourable friend, but 
that the decision of the House would not be challenged on the 
third and fourth resolutions.” That can mean nothing but 
this,—that Lord Hartington acceded to a union of the party 
on the first two resolutions, only on condition that the number 
of the thorough-going Liberals who go beyond their leaders 
should not be made known to the country ; that constituencies 
should not be able to say, “ We cannot tfust our Member to 
follow Mr. Gladstone where he differs from Lord Hartington 
on foreign policy,” or vice versd. Now, no doubt the ques- 
tion for Mr. Gladstone, whether he would concede this 
or not, was a question of prudence, as well as a ques- 
tion of straightforwardness. No reasonable man would 
deny that it was perhaps even more important to show how 
far the Liberals are united against aiding Turkey, than it was 
to show how many of them are inclined to co-operate with 
Russia. But admitting that the former was the more import- 
ant, the latter, though less important, was important too. And 
as it seems to us, Mr. Gladstone, with a little more firmness, 
would have had the game in his own hands. Considering the 
hearty support given in multitudes of Liberal meetings to Mr. 
Gladstone's policy, would Lord Hartington himself, or any con- 
siderable proportion of the Liberal party, have dared to absent 
themselves from the division on the first two resolutions simply 
because they were mortified at having their lukewarmness 
exposed by the appearance of two further division lists from 
which their names would either be absent or present on the 
wrong side? Had Lord Hartington the power to enforce this 


'far as we can see, we can discern no motive in this im- 
| perious and somewhat jealous stroke of tactics, except the 
|chagrin of the inferior leader at being overbidden by his 
‘former chief. And Mr. Gladstone, though we can well con- 
| ceive how deeply motives of delicacy must have weighed with 
‘him in the wish to show deference to his rather in- 
| adequate successor’s susceptibilities, owed it, we think, to the 
| country to exhibit the number of the thorough-going Liberals 
who go for a policy with a meaning,—a policy of cordial 
| co-operation, so far as it is needful, with Russia,—in spite 
| of the many generous and honourable motives which must have 
pressed upon him in inducing him to act as he did. We 
hold that he was right in wishing to show how far the 
Liberal party is united against any war on behalf of Turkey. 
But we do not believe that the leader of Opposition had it 
practically in his power to prevent this. Lord Hartington in- 
tended, no doubt, and would have wished, to vote for the pre- 
vious question, and to carry the centre of the party with him, 
| but night after night telegrams would have rained in upon 
these tepid Liberals indicating that if they did not at least 
vote for the first two resolutions, their seats would not be 
safe, and before the end of the debate Lord Hartington 
would probably have found himself deserted by the bulk of 
his party, at least as regarded these two resolutions. For these 
reasons, we cannot persuade ourselves that Mr. Gladstone 
was justified in yielding to the pressure put upon him to con- 
ceal the number of thorough-going Liberals, in return for 
a united vote on the question of neutrality. The party with 
a policy, viz., the party who disavow Mr. Lowe and his /aissez- 
faire, Mr. Bright and his peace at any price, and Mr. 
Forster and Mr. Trevelyan with their rather vapid caution, 
had a right to their roll-call, and we entirely appreciate 
both the stand which Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Dillwyn, and Mr. 
Chamberlain and their friends made in favour of this division, 
and the good-humour with which, when the error,—if it was 
an error—had been once made, and the magnificent speech in 
which their policy was vindicated had been delivered, they 
passed over the error, and cordially supported the great leader 
who had seemed to throw them over. 

For even though it was an error on Mr. Gladstone’s part, 
it was not an error of nearly so important a kind as Mr. 
Courtney on Thursday tried to make out. It is desirable that 
the country should know who the Liberals are who have the 
courage to co-operate with Russia rather than endure a return 
to the intolerable evils of the old situation, but it is not so 
important as that Mr. Gladstone’s policy, as set forth in the 
wonderful speech which he delivered on Monday, should go 
forth to the country with all the signs of cordial support and 
adherence which those who agree with him are able to give. 
Mr. Courtney says that the refusal to divide on the last two 
Resolutions has narrowed the scope of the debate from one on 
the true policy of the future to one of mere criticism on the 
past. But that is not the case. His own masterly speech 
proved it not to be the case. Mr. Cross’s speech and Mr, 
Forster’s are final replies to such a statement. Nor can any 
one of the effective speeches of the debate, from Mr. Gladstone’s 
down to Mr. Chaplin’s, be produced which is not a discussion 
of the policy of the future. The first and most important 
point was to secure that the true policy should be set before 
the people, and set before them with all the advantages which 
it gains by a certain amount of earnest Parliamentary sup- 
port. The point next in importance is that the strength of the 
Parliamentary party which altogether protests against any aid to 
Turkey should be accurately known. The third point, which 
has not been gained,—which Lord Hartington, by his rather 
petty manceuvre, has defeated for the time—is very secondary 
to these. The country will learn by a little patient watching 
where the real kernel of the Liberal policy is,—who are they 








little maneeuvre on Mr. Gladstone? We do not believe it. As 


who venture openly to say, “ Co-operate with Russia to do 
what is right,” as well as “Refuse to co-operate with 
Turkey to secure what is wrong ;” and who, by #0 say- 
ing, really keep their more wmilk-and-water comrades, 
with no coherent view of their own, from drifting into the 
party who talk vaguely of “ English interests” and of Russian 
aggressions. But for the present, there is perhaps no par- 
ticular mischief in permitting for a short time longer the 
anonymity which the timid Liberals who go with Sir John 
Lubbock seem to desire,—or else which Lord Hartington 
desires for them iest the public should be able to discriminate 
between them and those who feel no confidence in his lead. A 
little time to mature their opinions, and a little additional 
time for the yeast of Mr. Gladstone’s speech to work, may bring 
many of them toa better mind. In the meantime, even if 
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Mr. Gladstone has made an error in allowing Lord Harting- 
ton to veto any discrimination between the Harting- 
tonian and Gladstonian Liberals, the country will at least 
have learned from the miserable little wrangle of Monday 
night what to think of the half-heartedness of Lord Hart- 
ington, where to place the maximum and@minimum points 
of Liberalism on the Eastern Question, and to whom to 
look as the nucleus of a stronger and more logical party in 
relation to the foreign policy of the future. 





RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN ITALY AND FRANCE. 


HE Italian Senate has shown that even a newly-created 
Second Chamber, with no customary or historical char- 

acter attaching to it, can yet render a very great service to its 
country. It has rejected the Clerical Abuses Bill, and thus 
given the Italian nation time to consider whether it really 
desires the legislation which the Radical Ministry are anxious 
to fasten upon it. There is no need to reproduce the pro- 
visions of this notorious measure. That it is a flagrant viola- 
gion of religious liberty, that it would impose prohibitions on 
the Catholic clergy which they would feel bound in conscience 
to disregard, that it would give the Pope a plausible excuse, to 
say the least, for maintaining that his spiritual independence 
is assailed, that in consequence, the prospect of its passing has 
been a cause of rejoicing to the extreme Ultramontane faction 
in every country in Europe, are facts that are perfectly well known. 
So little was known of the drift of opinion in the Italian Senate, 
that it was impossible to say, beforehand, whether even this 
combination of objections would be sufficient to secure the rejec- 
tion of the Bill. Nor, of course, is the importance of the rejection 
so great as it would beif the Senate were an elective body. But 
even an Assembly of Notables may indirectly represent public 
opinion, and if this holds good in the present instance, a re- 
action against the Ecclesiastical fanaticism of the existing 
Cabinet has already set in. The Bill will possibly reappear 
next Session, in order to save the vanity of its authors, but the 
Senate can fairly maintain that it is a measure of too much 
importance to be adopted except after a general election, in 
which the voters have the particular issue fairly laid before 
them. If the Italian electors are of opinion that the time 
has come for replacing the policy of Cavour by a coarse 
copy of the policy of Prince Bismarck, they will, when- 
ever a dissolution comes, return a Chamber identical in 
all respects with the Chamber that now is. In that case, the 
function of the Senate will have been discharged, the nation 
will have had time to settle what it really wants done, and 
there will be no longer any reason for delaying the passage of 
the Bill. On the other hand, the delay may give time to the 
wiser part of the nation to ascertain its own strength, and to 
prepare the way for a sounder public opinion on ecclesiastical 
questions, It is possible, too, that the Pope may no longer 
discourage the Catholic electors from recording their votes. It 
is quite possible that the determination shown by the extreme 


‘Radicals to push the Clerical Abuses Bill through Parliament 


had its origin in the dread which Ministers may feel of the 
withdrawal of this prohibition. So far asitis obeyed, it saves 
the Government from all danger of being outvoted at the elections. 
The Conservative Opposition is at present almost unrepresented 
in Parliament, but if the Clergy were allowed to recommend 
their flocks to vote for this or that candidate, the tables would 
to some extent be turned. The more the Liberals can provoke 
the Pope into condemning the Catholic laity to an absolute 
exclusion from political interests, the better the purpose of 
the Government is likely to be answered. If Pius LX. con- 
tinues to the last to play into the hands of the Italian 
Government, it is possible that his successor may be differently 
minded. 

It is unfortunate that just as the good-sense of the Italian 
Senate should be holding back the Government from its anti- 
religious crusade, M. Gambetta should show a disposition to 
solicit similar legislation on behalf of his countrymen. When 
M. Simon, in his speech last week, referred to the Clerical Abuses 
Bill, he was interrupted by M. Gambetta with the assurance 
that if he would only present a similar Bill to the French 
Chamber, the Left would vote it at once. And M. Gambetta’s 
own speech on the following day fully bore out this pledge. 
It was throughout an eloquent demand for fresh legislation 
against Ultramontanism, and what is much more dangerous, for 
fresh legislation against a form of Ultramontanism which can- 
not be reached by legislation, except at the sacrifice of liberty. 
M. Gambetta cannot seemingly grasp the conception of a 
State which is content with making the acts of those who 





Se 
pretend to usurp its powers of none effect. He wi, 
the authors of these xz visited with some comghap le 
ment. He is shocked, for example, that the Pope has appointed 
a Chancellor to the Catholic University at Lille, and given 
him the power to confer degrees. What does it matter whether 
the Pope does this or not, so long as the State pays no atten. 
tion to the degrees thus conferred? Supposing that the P 
were to create Sir George Bowyer a duke, no harm would come 
of it. The friends of the newly-created Peer might call him 
“ Your Grace” in private, or if they chose to make laughing. 
stocks of themselves and him,in public also. But the dignit 
thus conferred would convey neither rights nor privileges, an, 
to punish any of those concerned in Sir George Bowyer’s trang. 
formation would be to make a serious reality of what would in 
fact, be nothing more than a pompous farce. M. Gambetta ought 
to regard the Papal creation of a University Chancellor in just the 
same light as that in which we Should regard a Papal creation 
of Peers. Of course, if the State had faltered in its demand 
of recognition by a mixed examining Board as a necessary con. 
dition of a University degree, M. Gambetta would have had a 
fair ground of complaint. He might have contended that as 
the authorities had shown such culpable readiness to recognise a 
Papal interference with French law, some more stringent 
enunciation of that law was positively required. But he can- 
not plead anything of the sort. The Papal aggression upon 
the privileges of the mixed examining Board is like some 
other Papal aggressions, mere sound and smoke. If the 
Chancellor appointed by the Pope likes to give certain certifi- 
cates to the students of the Catholic University at Lille, and 
to call these certificates “degrees,” what harm comes of it, any 
more than if Mr. Butt were to call himself Chancellor of the 
Catholic University of Ireland, and to proceed to confer 
degrees in all the superior Faculties? Such degrees mean 
nothing. They carry with them none of the solid advantages 
belonging to a University degree, and a practical people like 
the French may be trusted to attach no more than their just 
value to them. But in M. Gambetta’s eyes this is a clerical 
abuse, and he longs to see a law passed which shall serve 
make it punishable. This is not the temper in which to rule 
a country in which the Catholic religion is still the religion 
in which a large majority of the population live, and a still 
larger majority die. Such speeches as these have necessarily 
a tendency to alarm and irritate Catholics in a very high 
degree, and it is impossible that M. Gambetta should suppose 
that this result can tend to the stability or tranquillity of the 
Republic. 

The truth is that instead of the French laws needing to be 
strengthened in the direction of Ecclesiastical repression, they 
are much too strong in that direction already. A single 
example will suffice to make good this assertion. M. Simon 
claimed credit in his speech for having suppressed certain 
Catholic Committees, on the score of their creating a lay Church 
by the side of the clerical Church. This, said M. Simon, the 
Government cannot tolerate, and the Left loudly cheered this 
announcement. Perhaps if M. Simon had not defined what he 
meant by a lay Church, the phrase would have been supposed to 
wrap up some terrible secret organisation, fraught with danger and 
destruction to the State within whose border it was set up. For- 
tunately, however, he was more explicit than this. These 
Catholic Committees have actually had the presumption to 
discuss such questions as the observance of Sunday, the liberty 
of University teaching, the position of military chaplains, the 
employment of children, the condition of foundlings, and the 
morality of stage-plays. You cannot mistake, he told the 
Chamber, the meaning of all this. These Committees 
were designed to promote legislation in a particular 
sense, to circulate books and tracts written with a particular 
object, to propagate particular views. The Government 
could not sit by and see politics and religion mixed 
up in this way, and accordingly the permission hitherto 
accorded to these Committees to hold their meetings 
without police interference has been withdrawn. This 1s 
exactly as though the annual Church Congress in England 
were forbidden to assemble, or more accurately, as though the 
conferences now held in many dioceses were forbidden to 
assemble, on the ground that they set up a lay Church by the 
side of the clerical Church. Supposing that they do, what of 
it? Why should not French Catholics meet, and agitate to 
get such laws as they want passed by the Legislature ? Why 
are they to be deprived of the ordinary liberty of association 
because they use it more persistently than others? They can 
do nothing until the laws are altered, and the laws cannot be 
altered until the Legislature has voted the necessary measures, 
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and the Legislature will not vote the necessary measures until 
+t thinks that for some reason or other it is expedient that the 
ne should be altered. If Ultramontanism is forced to avail 
steclf of modern methods in order to keep its head above 
water, this is only an involuntary compliment to the strength 


and universality of the modern spirit. 





LORD DERBY’S DESPATCH. 


the excitement of the great debate, there is too much 
I" reason to believe that Lord Derby’s answer to Prince 
Gortschakoff’s despatch will not receive all the attention it 
deserves. Yet it is not only the greatest and most important 
step yet taken by the Government, but it has been pointedly 
defended by the Home Secretary, and quoted almost in its 
integrity in his speech in the House, at the very time when he 
was emphatically urging on the House the good constitutional 
doctrine that the Cabinet are a unit, and that you have no 
right to separate one section of the Cabinet from another. Yet 
we say with the deepest conviction that Lord Derby’s despatch 
is the most fatal step yet taken by the Government in that 
policy of drifting into war, by which the most feeble-spirited 
Foreign Minister of the century seems likely to achieve 
a somewhat sinister political immortality. The tone 
of Lord Derby’s despatch, as the acute Press of our 
allies in Berlin and Paris at once detected, is the same 
which Lord Derby took on Tuesday fortnight in the House of 
Lords, when he openly stated that in his opinion no concession 
which Turkey could have made would have been accepted by 
Russia, and implied as plainly as a Minister could imply that all 
the pacific professions of Russia were false, and Turkey perfectly 
excusable for regarding them as insincere. But that is not even 
the worst characteristic of this bad despatch. The worst feature 
in itis that the Minister who is always preaching the ephemeral 
character and the fugitive significance of Treaties, who hardly ever 
opens his mouth upon an engagement of this country’s except 
to minimise its meaning and prove that it binds us to nothing, 
who writes freely to his own servant at another Court that 
public opinion in England will not allow us to fulfil our obliga- 
tions, even if we wish,—counts it as the gravest of charges 
against Russia, and makes the charge in diplomatic language of 
unusual warmth and severity, that she is emancipating her- 
self without the consent of her co-signataries from one such 
engagement ; and this though the circumstances under which 
that course is taken are such, that in Lord Derby’s own hands 
they would have constituted unanswerable proof that England 
was not only warranted, bui in duty bound to interpret her en- 
gagement freely by the light of the new situation. Lord Derby’s 
despatch is, indeed, of that offensive kind which is the be- 
ginning of wars; and the offensiveness is pointed at a 
policy of Russia’s infinitely truer to the spirit and meaning of 
her engagements than Lord Derby even alleges that it is 
necessary for England to be to the spirit of any unwelcome 
engagement which it becomes his official duty to interpret. He 
is the greatest of all apologists for treaty-breaking, and yet it 
is he who casts the first stone at a Power who, to our minds, 
has fulfilled, and more than fulfilled, the spirit, if not the 
letter, of the engagement which Lord Derby reproaches her 
with breaking. 

Lord Derby begins by rehearsing the famous Protocol which, 
as we all know, he signed—at least so he stated in his annex to it 
—not forthe ostensible purpose for which it wasintended, namely, 
to maintain the accord of the Powers in relation to the reforms 
needful to secure the Christian provinces of Turkey against the 
frightful abuses of which we have heard so much, but “ solely 
in the interests of European peace.” In other words, Lord Derby 
signed, and asserted that he signed, that Protocol in a non- 
natural sense. And Lord Derby, in this new despatch, frankly 
puts the true explanation on his purpose in signing that Pro- 
tocol. It was not really to procure the concert of the Powers 
for effecting the changes needful in Turkey, but “with a 
view of enabling Russia the better to abstain from isolated 
action,"—that is, not to confirm the unity of action as a 
Whole, but to counteract the policy he feared in one single 
Power. Neither, indeed, in the Protocol, nor, so far as his 
despatches appear to indicate his purpose, at any period 
whatever since the failure of the Conference, has Lord 
Derby been thinking of the object for which the concert 
of the Powers was established, but rather of one particular 
danger—a danger chiefly to the interests of England—which 
he apprehended from the action of one of those Powers. 
And he could not justify Russia better than he has done in 
this cynical confession, The foreign policy of England has 





been devoted ever since the failure of the Conference not to 
the cure of the frightful evils which brought about the 
crisis, but to the outmaneuvring of the only Power which 
was really prepared to make great sacrifices to cure those 
evils. That is the key to the whole situation,—at once the 
apology of Russia for what she has done, and the condemnation 
of the miserable diplomacy by which Lord Derby has in vain 
attempted to prevent its being done. Lord Derby goes on 
to say that the assent of the Porte was not asked and 
not necessary to the Protocol, and that though Turkey 
“ unfortunately thought fit to protest against” the 
Protocol as “implying an encroachment on the Sultan’s 
sovereignty and independence,”—in other words, thought fit 
to reject contemptuously all that was suggested in the Protocol 
as the only conceivable conditions which would have justified 
disarmament,—yet as that declaration was accompanied by more 
promises for the future, there was no reason at all to despair of 
Turkey, or todeclare war. Lord Derby further declares that the 
army collected onthe Pruth “ constituted a material obstacle to 
internal pacification and reform” in Turkey,—whereas Lord 
Salisbury had spoken of it as the one motive power which he 
had to work upon at the Conference,—and the Foreign Secre- 
tary implies his belief that if no stringent measures at all had 
been taken, or if things had gone on just as things went on 
during the whole twenty years during which Turkey set 
Europe at defiance, Turkey would have been more likely to 
reform. Of course the Russian answer to that is quite com- 
plete. For twenty years that policy was tried, and not only tried, 
but at one or two great crises pressed home. The massacre 
in Syria, the revolt in Crete, were the occasions for pressing 
with the greatest energy upon the Porte the need of these 
internal reforms, and for pressing them, moreover, without the 
application of any of that “motive power” to reform, due to 
Russian armies on the Pruth, which Lord Derby now declares to 
have been motive-power in the other direction,—and it was all 
in vain. No one except a diplomatist who was quite blinded 
to the real end in view by his selfish dislike of the means 
employed, would have ever dreamed that the way to get Turkey 
to act was to deliver her from all fear for the results of 
inaction,—though that is Lord Derby’s position now. 

But all those reproaches directed by Lord Derby against 
Russia for endeavouring, first of all, to obtain the real end in 
view, an end which Lord Derby has evidently never regarded 
as anything but the most secondary object of his efforts, are 
capped by his much more dangerous reproach to Russia,—a 
reproach couched in thé language which is usually sup- 
posed to precede the language of the cannon,—for her 
contravention of the stipulation of the Treaty of Paris, 
by which Russia engaged to respect the independence and 
integrity of Turkey, and the stipulation of the renewal-Treaty 
in 1871, which affirmed it to be “an essential principle of the 
law of nations that no Power can liberate itself from the en- 
gagements of a treaty nor modify the stipulations thereof, unless 
with the consent of the contracting parties by means of an 
amicable arrangement.” “In taking action against Turkey on 
his own part, and having recourse to arms without further 
consultation with his allies, the Emperor of Russia has sepa- 
rated himself from the European concert hitherto maintained, 
and has at the same time departed from the rule to which he 
himself has solemnly recorded his consent. It is impossible 
to foresee the consequences of such an act. Her Majesty’s 
Government would willingly have refrained from making any 
observation in regard to it, but as Prince Gortschakoff seems 
to assume in a declaration addressed to all the Governments of 
Europe that Russia is acting in the interest of Great Britain 
and that of the other Powers, they feel bound to state in a 
manner equally formal and public that the decision of ‘the 
Russian Government is not one which can have their concur- 
rence or approval.” Thus ends this very grave official apology 
for the insulting obstinacy of Turkey, and this serious 
indictment against the public spirit of Russia. Russia is 
reproached for not further consulting her allies. As if she 
had not consulted them ad nauseam, and been told in so many 
words by England that expostulation was her only remedy,— 
that the failure of one expostulation ought to be followed by 
the delivery of another; and that that was the only remedial 
effort which British policy would sanction or support. What 
Power in its senses would go on consulting with such allies 
as these? Lord Derby had declined, as he boasted in the 
House of Lords, to specify any time when expostulation would 
cease, and action begin. His Government even gloried in put- 
ting no term to expostulation,—in avowing that coercion, even as 





the ultima ratio, should never-be sanctioned ~—in repeating that 
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the Treaty of Paris was to be regarded as permanently binding 
and that the reform of an administration by coercion from 
without, was inadmissible. Now, what Government that meant 
something more than words would ask for “ further consulta- 
tion” with such a Government as this? We beliéve Russia to 
have exhausted and more than exhausted the resources of con- 
sultation, and that only when all hope of efficient action by 
the Powers was at an end, did she take the grave, but the 
only remaining step in her power. 

And then, is it for such a one as Lord Derby to make it a 
subject of the gravest censure that Russia did not carry out 
to the letter the terms of a treaty engagement? Is it the 
Great Minimiser who wants to make Russia think the words 
of a treaty, rather than its spirit, binding? Why, Lord Derby 
has introduced a new school in the interpretation of treaty 
engagements—a school so latitudinarian as to be startling. 
He is always telling us that they must be interpreted 
by the circumstances, that no human language can bind 
the future when the future turns out to contain emer- 
gencies never contemplated in the past,—that it is idle and 
wanting in common-sense to take a literal view of such engage- 
ments as these. On the very morrow of the Luxembourg Treaty, 
he told us that the Luxembourg Treaty meant nothing. At 
the opening of the present Session, he told us that the Paris 
Treaty of 1856 could not possibly be enforced, and that as for 
the Tripartite Treaty, the contingency of its being enforced was 
so small that it was not worth while even to consider it. It 
was he who told Sir Henry Elliot that even if we were called 
upon to fulfil our engagements, the spirit of the country would 
not permit us to fulfil them. And of course Lord Derby knows 
that all these conditions justify Rnssia in what she has done 
far more than they would ever have justified England. For 
her, the circumstances are wholly changed since the agreement 
was given; she has so far fulfilled the agreement, that she has 
‘tried negotiation in every form, and conceded attenuations of 
her most reasonable proposals, for more than six months; and 
-lastly, if ever the excited spirit of a great people can justify 
its Government in breaking loose from obligations given under 
very different circumstances,—and it is Lord Derby who asserts 
that it can,—the excited spirit of the great Russian people has 
tar pe Russia in declaring that she can keep no longer to the 
iteral obligation taken, now that she has so amply complied 
with its spirit. 

This despatch of Lord Derby, then,—adopted, as it is in the 
most complete manner, by one of the most moderate and reason- 
able of the Ministers in the Cabinet,—fills us with indignation 
and alarm. The key-note is apology for Turkey. It menaces 
Russia. And it applies to Russia principles which Lord Derby 
‘repudiates for Great Britain. Could there have been a more 
fatal and menacing step in the direction of that war against 
which the whole conscience and intellect of the people of this 
country indignantly protest ? 





THE ANNEXATION OF THE TRANSVAAL. 

HE addition of a territory as large as Italy to the domi- 
nions of the British Crown is an event which cannot be 
passed over without notice. A former generation would have 
welcomed it as a solid gain to the English race, and a proof 
that our Imperial qualities were not yet exhausted. But we 
are no longer in the days when power was measured by the 
mere area of a nation’s possessions, and a sense of responsibility: 
for the duties of government weighs with almost excessive 
“pressure upon the minds of contemporary Englishmen. “The 
weary Titan” of Mr. Arnold’s noble figure feels the burden of 
empire too keenly to wish for any enlargement of the “ too 
vast orb of her fate.” Since Lord Grey’s administration of the 
Colonial Office, English statesmen have held rigorously to the 
principle that no extension of the Queen's dominions is to be 
sanctioned, except upon clear proof of necessity. Nor has this 
tradition been reversed by Conservative statesmen, although the 
cession of the Fiji Archipelago was, after much hesitation, ac- 
cepted by Lord Carnarvon. There the plea of necessity was put 
forward in the most forcible way, and the treacherous murder 
of Bishop Patteson gave the argument a hold upon the im- 
aginations of the English that probably no mere appeal to 
reason would have been able to give it. The annexation 


of the Transvaal Republic is, however, a very different affair 
from the admission of Fiji to the privileges of a British colony. 
The Transvaal is colonised by a population of European de- 
scent, with a Government of their own, with traditions, 
placing them in an attitude of fierce hostility to the British 
Government, and with an obstinacy of nature characteristic of 





their Dutch origin. If in Fiji we assumed the governanesi 
at the request of the European adventurers who had 
settled in the country, and with the acquiescence of the 
Native Chiefs, the Dutch of the “ South-African Republic” 
had not only not invited us to rule them, but had 
vehemently rejected our proffered sovereignty and pro- 


tection. We have been compelled to annex the Transvaal 
—the Republic founded by the Dutch settlers to the north 
of the Vaal River, of which we recognised the independence, 
after long delays and searching doubts, in 1852—anq 
the proclamation of the Queen’s authority has only not 
been resisted because the Boers, obstinate and ignorant 
as they are, could not refuse to make submission to the 
menace of a British force massed on the Natal frontier, 
It is evident that the result has both astonished and dig. 
appointed many of the most eminent members of the 
Liberal party, and we cannot doubt that the announcement 
of it will have a grating sound upon the ear of those 
who always see in annexation a policy of selfish ambition, 
Our Imperial domain is so vast, and teems with so many 
duties, but half fulfilled, that Englishmen are apt to feel a 
touch of regret, and almost of shame, at the forcible assertion 
of sovereignty over any community which desires to govern 
itself. 

Yet it is quite clear that the annexation of the Trans. 
vaal could not be avoided, and that on full disclosure of 
the facts, the country must be prepared to sustain the 
action of Sir Theophilus Shepstone and the policy of Lord 
Carnarvon. We must remember what the situation was from 
which the Colonial Office has so unexpectedly made an 
advance outside the lines of custom and tradition. The native 
races in that portion of South Africa which is partially settled 
by Europeans, or subject to the sovereignty of European Powers, 
and which is bounded seawards by the two oceans, and land- 
wards by the Orange and the Limpopo rivers, number, according 
to the best calculation, nearly two millions. The colonists 
of European descent can hardly be as many as 400,000. The 
natives are vigorous, high-spirited, trained in the use of modern 
fire-arms, and distinguished for a ruthlessness in dealing with 
their enemies almost surpassing the ferocities of the Red 
Indians. Our repeated Kaffir wars have warned us that these 
black men are not to be compared with any of the weak 
aboriginal races with which we have come into contact else- 
where. It is an eloquent fact that while Maories, Australians, 
North-American Indians, Fijians, and others of our coloured 
subjects have dwindled away under our rule, the Kaffirs, during 
a quarter of a century of peace—within the English border, at 
least—have multiplied concurrently with their advancement in 
the arts both of peace and war. The immense and in some 
respects alarming increase of the native population in and 
around the Cape Colony is due not only to natural fertility, 
but also to a continuous immigration. The natives have not 
been slow in understanding that under the British flag they 
are sure of fair treatment, which they could never hope for 
from the Boers. They are certain also of a comfortable sub- 
sistence, such as their native deserts could not promise them. 
The result is that the British Colonies ccntain an immense and 
ever-increasing black population, whose kith and kin are 
either gathered in the neighbouring Republics under the 
hard rule of the Dutch, or are scattered over the unappro- 
priated plains and mountain districts that fringe the white 
settlements on the north and east. The majority of these 
tribes are armed with rifles, and they make admirable marks- 
men. ‘They would be much more formidable in arms against 
the British Power than their fathers were during the Kaflir 
wars which extended from 1816 to 1853, but the policy of 
the British Government has been for a quarter of a century 


| uivst pacific and kindly, and within our own limits we have 


lad scarcely any troubles to complain of. But the Boers have 
been in perpetual conflict with their black subjects and neigh- 
bours, and the Transvaal Government in particular has kept 
up continual bickerings with the Zulus and the other tribes 
which are interposed between the Republic and the sea-coast. 
President Burgers, the chief of the Transvaal Government, was 
rash enough to engage his country last year in a struggle with 
a native chief who contested the claims of the Republic to 
sovereignty among the mountains of the north-east. Lord 
Carnarvon in vain warned the Transvaal Government of the 
risks they were running, risks which involved not only the 
Dutch Republic, but the British Colonies as well. For if the 
Boers were beaten, an invasion of their State by the Zulus was 
to be very seriously apprehended, and the flame once lit, no one 
could predict how far it might spread. 
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The Boers, however, persisted in attacking their enemy, and | bate-of 


e disaster gave a fatal blow to the stability of the 
Government at Pretoria. Anarchy and »ankruptcy quickly fol- 
lowed ; factions, led by reckless adventurers,who counted upon the 
yous authority of the mercenary soldiers called in to help 
in driving out the Kaffirs, threatened the feeble power at the 
i A Zulu invasion, with all its immediate horrors and 
all its more remote perils, seemed inevitable. In this position 
of affairs Lord Carnarvon sent Sir T. Shepstone to the Trans- 
yaal, with, as is understood, a very wide discretion, and with 
full authority to command the assistance, in case of emer- 
gency, of the whole military and naval forces which the 
Imperial Government maintains in and around South Africa. 
Sir T. Shepstone was instructed to invite the Transvaal 
Government to enter a confederate union with the British 
Colonies, retaining local self-government, but submitting to a 
“ eommon policy ” in native affairs, and recognising the British 
flag. The Volksraad stoutly rejected these proposals, and an 
attempt was made to restore order, to fill the Treasury, and 
to show a united front to the natives. According to 
Sir T. Shepstone, these efforts, if they were indeed 
intended to succeed at all, resulted in a dangerous 
failure. The taxes were not paid, the violence of factions 
showed no signs of mitigation,and the Zulus became more and 
more threatening. Their attack would have precipitated a 
native war from the Cape to the Sandy Desert, and this was 
too fearful a hazard to be encountered with a light heart by a 
quarter of a million of Europeans, scattered over a country 
more than twice the extent of France. The risks of annexa- 
tion, on the whole, seemed to be less, and Sir T, Shepstone has 
faced them boldly. His despatches to the Colonial Office 
will, of course, tell the whole story, and in the meantime 
there seems to be the best reason for trusting in his judgment 
and supporting his acts. The Boers of the Transvaal are too 
few to resist annexation, even if they had any natural 
appetite for fighting, which their conduct in the late war 
with the Kaffirs does not lead us to believe. There will, 
no doubt, be a protest and a Parliamentary debate, but Lord 
Carnarvon, we are sure, will be able to show that the necessity 
of the case was indisputable, and that he had exhausted every 
form of peaceful persuasion before resorting to the threat of 
coercion, 


were beaten. Th 








THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON AND WOMEN 
DOCTORS. 
N the very stormy debate on Medical Degrees last Tuesday 
in the Convocation of the University of London, Sir 
William Jenner warmly repudiated on the part of the pro- 
fession the least feeling of what we have termed Trades- 
Unionism as regards women, though he stated that he 
did think the interests of the younger graduates injuriously 
affected in some sense different from the Trades-Union meaning 
by the proposal to admit women. For our own parts, we are never 
anxious to impute a selfish motive to any class of educated, or for 
that matter, uneducated men, and though we are obliged to deal 
with such arguments as we hear urged amongst influential people 
against any measure, Sir William Jenner's explanation may well 
be accepted as pointing to the true interpretation of the 
argument to which last week we referred. Still, it would 
have been well, we think, while repudiating the argument 
from self-interest in its vulgarer sense, if Sir William Jenner 
had explained in what sense it really has any sort of applica- 
bility. If any one in the University had proposed to give women 
medical degrees on terms in any respect easier than, or even different 
from, those insisted upon with regard to men, we could at once 
understand Sir William Jenner’s meaning, andshould heartily agree 
with him. No one, however, bas proposed anything of the kind. 
And those who have been the foremost advocates of degrees for 
Women have also been the foremost opponents of any lowering 
of the standard to meet the supposed imperfections of women’s 
opportunities. How, then, should the granting of medical degrees 
to women, on precisely the same terms as to men, injure the in- 
terests of the younger medical graduates, if their pecuniary com- 
petition be shut out of view? Is it that men will be trusted less 
when it is known that women can obtain, and sometimes do obtain, 
the same distinctions ?—that the public will begin to think less of 
medical men, on the ground that they share their honours with medi- 
cal women? Well, that is a kind of depreciation—if it be a de- 
preciation at all—to which medical men in France have long 
been subject, without, as far as we know, any detrimental con- 
Sequence resulting from it. Nothing was more striking in the de- 
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Tuesday than the highly misogynist character of some 
of the speeches. Dr. Savage, in his very entertaining little 
diatribe, spoke,—jocularly of course,—of women as a general 
encumbrance to human life, while he deprecated their being 
made ‘a special encumbrance to the medical profession. Another 
orator,—Dr. Wilks, we think it was,—who was favourable to the 
admission of women to all degrees, on the plea of justice,—spoke 
most indignantly against their exceptional admission to medical 
degrees under the Act of last Session, on the specific ground that 
it degraded that profession to treat it in this exceptional way. 
For out own parts, holding cordially as we do with Dr. Wilks on 
the general principle, we should have thought it a special dis- 
tinction to be the first closely-organised profession into whose 
ranks women are to be admitted on equal terms. But the 
contemptuous conception of women—contemptuous, we mean, 
from the intellectual point of view—really penetrated the 
whole of the strong opposition offered in Convocation to the 
recent resolve of the Senate. And though Sir William Jenner 
did not explain his own meaning, that is the only interpretation 
we can put on his declaration that, while thoroughly repudiating 
the Trade- Unionist objection that women may injure the prospects 
of young medical men by their competition, and denying that any. 
one of position has ever urged that objectiun, there is still some 
other sense in which their interests will be greatly injured by the 
admission of women to the medical degrees on equal terms with 
men, 

It is remarkable enough that there seems to be very little 
vestige of this feeling among the Arts, Sciences, and Laws 
graduates. They welcomed the proposal to combine the admis- 
sion of women to medical degrees with an application to the 
Crown for a new Charter to enable them to admit women 
to Arts, Sciences, and Law degrees. And this, we imagine, will 
be the real and the best solution of the controversy. Convocation, 
though it rejected the vote of thanks to the Senate by a very 
small majority (13, in a House of 271, or if we count the tellers, . 
275), did not reverse or stultify its former decisions on this subject. 
On the contrary, it only ventured to request the Senate to treat the 
subject as a whole, and not to admit women to Medical degrees 
till it had determined how it would act in relation also to the 
other degrees in Arts, Sciences, and Laws. And if the more - 
catholic feeling towards the intellectual careers of women really 
exists among the graduates in Arts, Science, and Laws of the 
University of London, as it certainly seems to exist, Mr. Lowe need . 
not tremble for his seat, as he appeared to tremble in the not very: 
dignified speech of apology which he made on Wednesday 
at the meeting for conférring degrees. Mr. Lowe seemed 
to dread and deprecate the vengeance of the Medical 
graduates to an extent which it was almost humiliating to 
witness. We do not count ourselves among his admirers, but we 
venture to give him a hint. The University of London is not 
likely, as far as we know anything of it, to violate the excellent 
tradition which the other Universities have established, against 
interfering for any light cause with the seat of a man whom they 
have once elected. We do not at all believe, though the Doctors 
may be wroth with Mr. Lowe for voting for the women, that 
they would set the bad example of treating their Member as 
a mere delegate with whom they would wish to part because 
they were offended with his course of action as to women’s 
degrees. But if anything so very unlikely—as we hold it 
—did happen, we venture to hazard an opinion that even 
Mr. Lowe’s sharpest antagonists among the Arts, Science, 
and Laws graduates would come to the rescue. It is not 
a pleasant spectacle to see a man of Mr. Lowe's calibre,. 
abasing himself as he did on Wednesday, for not agreeing with. 
some of the most influential of his own supporters. And to our 
minds, he showed, in so doing not only an inadequate confidence 
in the generosity and magnanimity of his supporters, but a very 
inadequate sense also of the generosity and magnanimity likely to be 
evinced by most of his opponents, in case any attempt were made 
to disturb his seat for a cause so trivial as his conduct on this 
question. He would do more to gain the confidence of all the 
Faculties in the University by a manly and dignified defence of 
his own course, than by assuming that he is a delegate, and not a 
free representative of the University, and expressing something 
very nearly akin to contrition for differing in opinion from his 
most powerful supporters. 

We sincerely trust that the issue of this controversy will be 
creditable to all parties. The Senate cannot with dignity, and we 
should imagine will not, now go back on its track, and rescind a 
vote which is in itself wise and reasonable, which has already 
set a certain number of women to work to read for the Medical 
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degrees of their University, and which is not condemned in prin- 
ciple, but only on theissue of whatis called ‘ opportuneness,” by 
the recent vote of Convocation. Mr. Stansfeld, in his masterly 
speech on Tuesday, gave the true excuse for the somewhat irre- 
gular action of Parliament in the matter,—namely, that there is 
acertain really urgent demand for women-doctors amongst the 
women of England, though that demand is doubtiess confined to 
a rather small class. That was the reason for pressing on Parliament 
the subject of Medical degrees and diplomas before the subject of 
other degrees ; and that is a very good reason why any University 
which has once adopted the principle of offering degrees to women 
should not delay unduly in carrying it out. But doubtless it 
would be much better to show the medical graduates at once that 
there is no intention at all to treat them differently from the 
graduates of the other faculties, except so far as the Act of last 
Session renders needless the delay in point of time, which cannot 
be avoided as regards degrees in other Faculties. The Senate 
would do well, we think, to apply at once for a new Charter, to 
enable them to give degrees in all Faculties to women who pass 
the requisite tests. And so the jealousies between the Faculties 
might be healed. We do not expect that the Government would 
in any way interpose an obstacle. No one can say, though Dr. 
Quain in Tuesday’s debate seemed so to misinterpret the recent 
division on Mr, Courtney's motion, that Parliament has shown the 
slightest hostility to the proposal to give women an equal chance 
with men of earning all these distinctions. What the division on Mr. 
Courtney’s motion really meant was something quite different. It 
meant that the House of Commons did not wish either the educa- 
tion or the examination of the two sexes to go on in the same in- 
stitutions and at the same time. The debate showed that this was 
the real objection. Mr. Courtney’s motion mixed up two dis- 
tinct issues. It was a motion for enabling the University ‘‘ to 
examine female students concurrently with male students, subject 
to such conditions regulating the residence and discipline of 
female students as the University may from time to time ordain, 
and for enabling the University to grant licences to practise 
medicine to female students who have passed the examinations 
and fulfilled the conditions which are necessary for obtaining de- 
grees in medicine in the case of male students of that Faculty.” Mr. 
Forsyth objected, on the express ground that the ambiguous wording 
seemed to imply that the women and men might be examined 
‘¢in the same lecture-rooms.” Mr. Beresford Hope said the new 
clause amounted to making the young women “ undergraduates ” 
in the same sense as young men, and implied that they were to be 
eligible to scholarships, tutorships, and masterships. The Sec- 
retary of War opposed the clause, expressly on the ground that in 
his view it pointed to education in common, while he him- 
self thought,—as most people would think,—separate education 
obviously necessary. In short, the clause was thrown out because 
the Government thought it implied examination and education 
in common, and were not prepared, as hardly anybody would be, 
to accept words suggesting anything of the kind. It is true that 
Mr. Courtney did not think the proposed clause fairly interpreted 
by the objectors ; but it unquestionably suggested vague problems 
which it did not solve, and that was the sole reason why it was re- 
jected. Nosuch objection would apply at all to the proposal of 
the London University to examine women separately from men, 
though on the same subjects, and so as to test them by the same 
tests. 


THE STORING OF LITERARY POWER. 

M* GLADSTONE, in replying for ‘ the interests of Litera- 

ture’ at the Royal Academy on Saturday, intimated that 
we must not expect to see soon again so great a literary period as 
that which commenced with the peace of 1815; but beyond in- 
timating that the immediate future was likely to be an age of 
research rather than one of expression, he gave no hint of the 
reasons which are likely, in his opinion, to prevent the present 
day from becoming a day of great literary splendour. Yet one 
reason, at allevents, is conspicuous why this should not be so, 
and one, we fear, which is not likely to diminish, but rather 
to increase in influence,—we mean, and our reason will only 
seem paradoxical to those who have not thought much on 
these subjects,—the very great and increasing facilities for 
literary expression, which prevent anything like large reserves 
of feeling and thought from accumulating till they acquire sufti- 
cient mass to produce great individual effects. Yet almost 


every great literary period in the world has been one following 
a long period of repression, and consequently of accumulation. 
When Athens first opened the sluices of literary life and power, 





the world awoke almost for the first time to the conception of 
literary freedom, and to the full power of human thought and lan. 
guage. The revival of learning was a period of similar a 
after a long pressure of the yoke of ecclesiastical restraint, 
glory of Elizabethan literature was the fruit of the long-b 
life of the middle-ages. And the great literary era to which My. 
Gladstone referred was chiefly due to that sudden break-up of the 
conventionalisms of the eighteenth century, caused by the French 
Revolution ;—for the long reign of a literary oligarchy or aristocracy, 
and the habit which such an aristocracy forms of constraining into 
fixed channels the life and taste of the rising generation, are at 
least as effective for a considerable period in restricting and, ag it 
were, banking-up many kinds and moods of feeling, as that direct 
discouragement of all literary expression which precedes the firgt 
burst of a new literature. But in our own day the enormong 
facilities for expressing everything that is felt, and for foster} 
much that is not really felt, but only fancied as possible to 
be felt, useful as they are for spreading equally among all 
classes the culture hitherto attained, are positive premiums on 
literary diffuseness, feebleness, and attenuation. Just ag a 
perfect system of drainage, if completed without proper arrange- 
ments for storing rain, carries back far too soon all the water- 
supply through millions of rivulets to the great streams, and 
through the great streams to the ocean, so a perfect organisation 
of facilities for expression carries off far too soon everything in the 
shape of literary feeling and thought into the public mind, with- 
out giving it time to grow to what is great and forcible. And 
this tendency to multiplying the dwindling runlets of literary 
power, instead of multiplying those great reservoirs of the imagi- 
nation by which alone the highest life can be fed, is increased to 
a very great extent, by the gradual relaxation of that stern dis. 
cipline of childhood and youth which marked almost all the ages 
up to our own. We are far from pleading for that stern discipline, 
for it is certain that many good effects of this relaxation,—perhaps 
better in their total result than this one evil effect,—could be 
adduced. The young people who are thus relieved from the high 
pressure of the discipline imposed on former generations certainly 
grow up in many respects more amiable and more reasonable, less 
moody, less self-willed, and less passionate than their fathers, 
But they too often grow up also less strenuous and with much less 
stored power. It is the damming-up of driblets of feeling and 
thought which really creates great supplies of such feeling and 
thought. It is the resistance to cherished purposes which accu- 
mulates these purposes into something capable of striking the eye 
and the imagination. As Dr. Newman long ago said,— 
“Prano thou thy words, the thoughts control, 
That o’er thee swell and throng. 
They will condense within thy soul, 
And swell to purpose strong. 
But he who lets his feelings run 
In soft, luxurious flow, 
Shrinks when hard service must be done, 
And faints at every woe.” 
And what is true of moral purpose is equally true of literary 
impressions. It is the age of reserve which prepares the 
way for the age of literary splendour; it is the youth of 
brooding thoughts and emotions which prepares the way 
for the manhood of great genius. And unquestionably 
the lighter pressure under which children are now placed during 
the time of discipline, —the larger amount of sympathy which 
they now attract,—that cultus of children which makes the loneli- 
ness of childhood and youth comparatively so rare,—while they 
produce a great number of good effects, do also produce this bad 
effect,—that there is far less opportunity than there was for the 
silent maturing of strong purposes and deep feelings. 

It is curious enough to note in such lives as we have just had 
of Miss Martineau and Miss Bronté how the very conditions 
which seem to have produced the peculiar strength they had, are 
just those which it is the tendency of the feelings excited by their 
writings to render rarer and feebler for the future. Miss 
Martineau complains of the want of sympathy for children mani- 
fested in her home in her youth, and the terrible aggravation 
of those evils caused later by the unwise mode in which her 
deafness was treated, so as to isolate her even more completely 
from her fellow-creatures than she would otherwise have been iso- 
lated. Yet we strongly believe that these were just the conditions 
which enabled powers of not very much more than ordinary 
calibre to produce really great results of their kind. No doubt 
she ‘‘ kept silence, yea, even from good words,” and “it was pain 
and grief” to her, but it was during this enforced silence that the 
“fire kindled,” and when at last she spoke with her tongue, she 
spoke with the accumulated force of years of brooding ; and if the 
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ysent writer's judgment is worth anything, it was much more 
this, than the natural power and breadth of her imagination and 
understanding, which made her what she undoubtedly was,—a 
very remarkable woman of her kind, who, with less repression in 
ghildhood and less deprivation in youth, might have been but a 
déver woman, and nothing more. Yet the remarkable effect pro- 
daced by repression, reticence, and reserve in accumulating power 
is still more curiously illustrated in the lives of the Brontés, espe- 
cially Emily and Charlotte. Of course, reserve and slow accumu- 
lation will do little for powers which are from the beginning 
thoroughly common-place, as was apparently the case with Anne 
Bronté. But how much they will do for women of real genius, 
who are yet not women of such great breadth and luxuriance of 
imagination that, spread themselves as they may, their imagination 
would still work vividly, the very interesting story which Mr. T. 
W. Reid has just told us of the Brontés*, by way of supplement 
to Mrs. Gaskell’s biography of Charlotte, shows with very great 
force. The highest power of reserve which was probably ever 
concentrated in any human life whose outlines are well known to 
us, was that under the steady stress of which Emily Bronté’s 
short career was passed. She, like her sisters, lived witha father 
of whom they were afraid, amidst wild and gloomy moors, where 
they had no companions but themselves, yet, unlike her sisters, 
she could hardly tell even to them the imaginations of her own 
heart. We are told by Mr. Reid how hopeless her efforts proved 
to enter into anything like the ordinary intercourse with her 
fellow-creatures,—how again and again she returned home after 
efforts to gain her own bread, which failed solely from her com- 
plete failure to open easy relations with her kind,—how in 
her last illness she would not admit even to her 
sisters her illness till within two hours of her death, but then 
whispered faintly, ‘‘If you send for a doctor, I will see him 
now,” when she was almost in the agonies of death. In Emily 
Bronté the restraining power of reserve assuredly amounted to 
something very near mental disease. Yet what a wonderful 
force it gave to her genius! Highly as Mr. Reid appreciates 
“ Wuthering Heights,” he almost makes one laugh at him as 
if he were thoroughly unable to appreciate it, when he compares 
it even for a moment with such trash as Lord Lytton’s “‘ Strange 
Story.” The passage he quotes, for instance, from ‘* Wuthering 
Heights” as to the way in which Catherine’s image haunted Heath- 
cliff after her death, is, when compared with anything Lord Lytton 
ever achieved, like a stroke of lightning to the glimmer of a rush- 
light. There is more concentrated fire and power in that weird, 
wild tale, not merely than in all the pinchbeck novels Lord 
Lytton ever wrote (which is saying nothing), but than in any 
single story known to us in the English language. The capacity 
for expressing imaginative intensity surpasses to our mind any 
achievement in the same space in the whole of our prose litera- 
ture. We should rank “‘ Wuthering Heights”—eccentric and 
lurid as it is—as an effort of genius, far above not only ‘ Villette,” 
which seems to us Charlotte Bronté’s greatest effort, but the 
“Bride of Lammermoor,” which is the nearest thing to it in Sir 
Walter Scott’s imaginative writings. In ‘‘ Wuthering Heights” 
the concentrated power of a great imagination gave one brilliant 
flash and disappeared. No doubt the repressive force of Emily 
Bronté’s reserve was something like a disease, but it had the 
effect of storing imaginative power as nothing else in the world 
could have stored it, and no one who reads all that is told of 
her could suppose for a moment that had her reserve been 
less than it was, we should ever have had that one great flash of 
genius. Doubtless she would have been broader, happier, 
in many respects a truer woman, than she was, if she had had 
more channels of communication with her kind, but her genius 
would hardly have effected any one thing so great; she 
might have been far wider; she could not have been so 
intense; she would never have gazed so deeply into those 
evil eyes of Heathcliff’s—eyes seen only in her reveries, and 
never in real life—which she so finely describes as ‘‘ the cloudy 
windows of hell,” if she had not stored up all the elastic force 
of her reverie into that one single creative effort. And so with 
Charlotte Bronté’s genius; it certainly reached its acme when 
her life was at its loneliest, when she was robbed of the sympathy 
of both of her sisters. ‘ Villette” is almost as much greater 
than “Shirley” or ‘* Jane Eyre” as ‘‘' The Bride of Lammer- 
moor,” written in pain and under stress of illness, was greater 
than “Ivanhoe ” or ‘“ Kenilworth.” 
We hold, then, that the great facilities for expression—the 
great stimulus given to expression by our intensely literary age, 





| and to expression which anticipates the proper ripening of the feel- 
ing and thought to be expressed—are really considerable obstacles 

to the development of that high literary power for which Mr. 
Gladstone is compelled to look back to a generation when the in- 
tellectual life was far more sharply kept under, and far less con- 
stantly fostered than it is now. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
> 
MEDICAL DEGREES FOR WOMEN, AND THE LONDON 
UNIVERSITY. 
[To THE EpiTOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 

Sir,—Thirty years ago—I must commence by giving tais date, 
lest I libel the present inhabitants of Hungary and Servia—thirty 
years ago, on the invitation of a Queen’s Messenger, I accom- 
panied him through Prussia, Austria, and Hungary, to a town in 
Servia, Alexinitza we called it—the Alexinatz, I presume, of 
the recent struggle with Turkey—a town on the border of the 
Turkey proper of those days. We crossed to Calais, where my 
friend’s carriage waited him ; posted to Ostend, went thence by 
rail, boat, and road to Vienna, posted through Hungary to Semlin, 
crossed the Save to Belgrade, and then rode on horseback for two 
hundred miles, along tracks rather than roads, to our destination. 
The decline of “ civilisation” as we travelled was marked in 
part by our mode of travelling, but more by the obvious change 
in the position of women. In Hungary most of the visible 
workers were women. In Servia the husband rode in the cart 
smoking his pipe, while the wife walked by the side driving it ; 
and on taking the Sunday stroll, two husbands would walk side 
by side in front, while the two wives, in their bright dresses and 
with their gay parasols, walked twenty yards behind. 

I do not know that any feeling made my return home, after 
a month’s stay at Alexinatz, more delightful than the joy 
at escaping from a treatment of women so contemptuous, beside 
the regard in which I was accustomed to see them held ; and yet 
I was perfectly aware that had I been present at any meeting at 
which the position of women was discussed, I should have found 
as much conservatism among the women as among the men, 
although the real cause for upholding the social state I describe 
would have been the, probably unacknowledged, desire to retain 
a condition of things so convenient and comfortable for the men. 

I came late to the meeting of Convocation the other day, when 
the policy of granting medical degrees to women was discussed. 
I was, however, in time fo hear Dr. Quain and Sir W. Jenner 
speak, and others known both within and without the walls of the 
University, in addition to several country medical practitioners 
and men of lesser note, but I confess the arguments I heard against 
granting medical degrees to women were a strange puzzle to me. 
One of the speakers said that the agitation for women’s rights 
was so turning the heads of women, that female servants were not 
to be had !—an argument which I leave with a mark of admira- 
tion. Another asked how a medical man who was a father could 
endure to think of his daughters going through medical studies ? 
Hence, I suppose, the conclusion that since, asa father, the speaker 
would not wish his daughters to become medical students, we 
ought forcibly to prevent any other daughters becoming such 
students. Another referred to the physical impossibility of 
women riding out at all hours of the night to attend on patients. 
Hence, I suppose, since they were thus physically weighted in the 
struggle with men, we ought to forbid that struggle altogether. 
Another appealed to the Arts’ graduates not to force women among 
men in relation to medical pursuits before they were entitled to 
practise in law and every other profession,—an argument which, 
by stopping the progress possible for the day, would stop all 
progress. ‘The position women were for the future to occupy in 
society, another said, was the real question being discussed ; while 
the last speaker to whom I will refer, begged the members of the 
University not to lower the status of its graduates by allowing 
women to appear among them. 
Sitting on the dark back benches under the gallery, I was com- 
pletely puzzled. As I see things, by facilitating the studies of 
men, and granting degrees to those who have attained a cer- 
tain proficiency, but refusing similar advantages to women, men 
have raised an artificial barrier, the effect of which is to exclude 
women from practising as doctors ; and those who were advocat- 
ing the maintenance of this artificial barrier, did so by endeavour- 
ing to show that physically and socially women are not fitted to 
be medical practitioners. Women, however, cannot do more than . 
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that for which they have physical strength, and caring, as we know 
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they do, for the good opinion both of men and women, will certainly 
not do that which will lower them in this opinion. To my benighted 
intellect therefore the talkers were endeavouring to show the 
need of upholding an artificial barrier, by maintaining the exist- 
ence of natural conditions’ which would render the artificial 
barrier unnecessary. It was like supporting an argument for 
maintaining certain dykes erected to keep back the sea by a 
demonstration that no sea existed to keep back. 

Altogether, I thought that if a traveller from a land where 
every social advantage that men enjoy was equally open to 
women had sat beside me under the dark gallery, and delighted 
to turn his face homewards, had reridden his two hundred miles 
on horseback, and then posting and by rail had again reached his 
own home, he would have reported of many of the talkers in 
Burlington House that their uncivilised intellects were so blinded 
by a desire to keep unaltered a social state in which the good of 
the women waited on the comfort of the men, that they were 
unconscious of its barbarism, and, in talk altogether beside the 
mark, did not even observe that they were simply betraying a 
desire to uphold a combination of the strong against the weak, 
which requires to be broken down more for the sake of justice, 
than for that of any social changes its destruction is likely to 
produce. —I am, Sir, &c., Horace FIevp. 


GEOGRAPHICAL INSTRUCTORS. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.") 

Srr,—‘ I love a ballad in print a’ my life,” cries Mopsa, in the 
‘‘ Winter's Tale,” ‘for then we are sure they are true.” In the 
above little speech, Shakespeare amusingly shows the popular 
deference for everything bearing the stawp of typographical 
authority. In like manner, it may be that many of your readers 
will respect an extraordinary piece of Australian information 
vouchsafed to them in a new and revised (especially 
revised) edition of Brookes’s ‘ General Gazetteer, and Geo- 
graphical Dictionary of the World,” the title-page bringing 
us down to 1876. Under the head of ‘‘ Melbourne,” we are 
‘informed that ‘‘it is a city of South Australia, the capital of the 
district of Victoria, in New South Wales.” We are kindly 
further told that it is ‘‘ quite of modern origin, as its site twelve 
years ago—therefore in 1864—was a wilderness! only tenanted 
by the tribes of savages, and the kangaroo, emu, and wild dog ;” 
that it now has a population of more than 1,200,000, and that the 
city is supplied with tolerably pure water from the Yarra Yarra, 
which has a dam below the wharf to keep the water fresh. 

In the above extraordinary account there are almost as any 
blunders as can be well packed into so many words. Melbourne 
is not a city of South Australia, but is—as Macaulay's school-boy 
knew many years ago—the capital of the colony of Victoria. The 
ingenious gazetteer has even contrived, in one short sentence, to 
give Melbourne the proud distinction of being in three different 
colonies at once. First, it is a city of South Australia, 
being colony No. 1; secondly, the capital of the district 
of Victoria (meaning colony of Victoria, for there is not, 
and there never has been, a district of Victoria); thirdly, 
Melbourne is described as in New South Wales, colony 
No. 3. Thus, in a very wonderful manner, these three different 
colonies are enclosed within each other, something like the 
ingenious carved Chinese balls we have seen, which are such 
puzzles to children. South Australia is put into Victoria, and 
then both these colonies are put carefully into New South Wales. 
Again, the reader learns that it (Melbourne) is so ‘‘ modern,” 
that ‘‘twelve years ago it was a wilderness,” this wilderness 
being, in fact, twelve years ago above thirty-six years old, 
and possessing, with its suburbs, above a hundred and fifty 
thousand souls. It even then had a Parliament and Municipal 
Corporation of many years’ standing, and you were then as 
likely to meet a kangaroo or emu in its streets as you are to 
run against a giraffe in Cheapside. Again, the gazetteer tells 
us that Melbourne now has a population of ‘more than 
1,200,000!” whereas, the population of Melbourne (see Mr. 
Hayter's statistics), together with the suburbs, is only, according 
to the last census in—1871—206,780 souls, and the entire 
population of the whole colony of Victoria is very little beyond 
two-thirds of that the gazetteer gives to Melbourne alone. 
The city is not supplied with water from the Yarra, but draws 
and has for many years drawn its supplies from a large 
artificial lake, called ‘*the Yan Yean Reservoir,” some miles 





inland from Melbourne. Again, under the heading of ‘‘ Australia,” 
I find no mention of Queensland at all, although that large and 


at page 691, in ten lines. Again, under the heading of “Australia” 
we find (page 60) :—‘‘The British settlements are on the eagt 
coast of which Sydney is the capital.” And at page 795._ 
‘It has now [i.e., in 1876] a hospital for military and convicts, 
and a naval yard.” ‘The writer here seems to labour under the 


| idea that Sydney is still a penal settlement of some kind, and it ig 


needless to inform any one who knows anything of that 

of the world that Sydney does not possess a hospital specially for 
convicts, any more than she has a hospital for Bishops or J udges 
of the Supreme Court. As Sydney possesses one of the finest 
harbours in the world, it was a safe shot to give her ‘a riayal 
yard ;” and even had the writer given her half-a-dozen ‘naya} 
yards "—if by naval yards he means ship-building establishmentg 
—he would have been still nearer the mark than he is in this ong 
instance, apparently by accident. At page 61 we are told:—“ Jp 
Victoria coal has been discovered, and several large rivers, amo 
which are the Hutt, Greenough, and Arrowsmith.” Now in Mr, 
Hayter’s, the Government statist’s notes, published last year, I 
find the following (at page 33):—‘ The names of the principal 
rivers in Victoria, with their positions and approximate lengths, 
originally supplied by the Survey Department, and recently 
corrected by the Surveyor-General, Mr. Skene, according to the 
latest information, are as follows.” ‘Then an alphabetical list of 
the names of the rivers is given, beginning with the Acheron and 
ending with the Yarrowee ; but in the whole list, in all 115 (many 
of them merecreeks), I do not find any mention of any one of 
the ‘‘several large rivers,” the Hutt, the Greenough, or the 
Arrowsmith, and of the existence of such rivers in Victoria I wag 
not aware until I made their acquaintance in print. These rivers 
are mentioned under ** Western Australia,” but I cannot find them 
on the map. 

The above tissue of blunders, committed about a part of 
the world with which so many of your readers are familiar, 
may, for aught I know to the contrary, be exceptional. But 
such a sample does not promise well for the bulk. There are 
scores of works, official and others, all easily accessible, by the 
aid of which such mistakes might have been avoided. Not to 
consult competent authorities is an unpardonable sin in a 
gazetteer. ‘To be in the hands of a blind guide is bad enough, 
but to be charged hard money for blind guidance is a hard case 
indeed.—I am, Sir, &c., An AUSTRALIAN COLONIST. 





TRUST AND TRUTHFULNESS. 
(To THE EptroR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 

Sm,—I want to own that in a fit of forgetfulness I attributed 
to his Master the words of St. John the Baptist, and I should 
like to deny that I have misunderstood the principle I impugn. 
Originally it was thus stated :—‘‘ It was a shame to tell Arnold a 
lie, he always believes one.” It is not often that a fallacy and its 
refutation are so concisely stated ; the equivoque is pregnant. I 
am anxious to protest against two things,—(1) “ believing” a lie 
when the boy knows you do not believe it; (2) ‘‘ believing” when 
the boy knows that, if you took the pains to investigate, you 
would not believe. I claim ‘‘ A Schoolmaster’s” example for my 
position ; the Head Master did precisely what I ask should be 
done,—he examined into the case, and decided on the evidence. So far 
as ‘‘ appearances” went, they seem to me to have gone quite as 
much against the master as against the boy ; the Head Master in 
effect put this to the class master, whose ‘‘ generosity ” consisted 
in tacitly admitting it. I ask that he should have recognised the 
‘‘ possibility ” of his being mistaken as an element of the evidence, 
before going to the Head Master at all. I go further, and ask 
that he should have been ¢rained to act thus; and in the hope of 
such training, I regret to see what to me appears a pernicious 
principle in the theory of education passing unquestioned under 
the sanction of a great authority.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Withernden, Caterham Valley. C. H. Lake. 





THE BURIALS QUESTION. 

(To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sin,—Perhaps the following will interest your readers:—On 
Saturday last, the memorial-stone of the cemetery chapel was laid, 
by the Chairman of the Burials Board, at Adlington, Lancashire. 
This building is for the use of Churchmen, Roman Catholics, and 
Nonconformists alike. Although there were funds in hand to 
build three separate chapels, the representatives of all denomina- 
tions agreed that one would answer the purpose. At the laying 
of the stone speeches were made by the vicar of the parish, the 
Roman Catholic priest, and the Independent minister, and after- 
wards, in the evening, all dined together.—I am, Sir, &c., 





important colony is (under the head of ‘* Queensland”) disposed of, 





G. W. Coteman, B.A. 
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THE DISESTABLISHED IRISH CHURCH AND ITS 
THEOLOGY. 

(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
$in,—In the Spectator of March 31 there was a letter from an “‘ Ex- 
Divinity Student,” dated from Trinity College, Dublin, and com- 

ining of the dominant party in the Church of Ireland, on the 

und of their theological intolerance. He says that “ Irish 
Jaymen have for the most part inherited a narrow and unprogres- 
sive system of theology,”—this, no doubt, is true, but when he goes 
on to say ‘‘ they are making a determined effort to stereotype this 
in the revised Prayer-Book,” he is stating what can be disproved 
by facts. I quote the only words of the revised Prayer-Book 
which can have any tendency to restrict the liberty of teaching in 
any degree or in any direction ; they are from the preface, and 
the latter of the two paragraphs was the cause of Bishop Alex- 
ander's retiring from the Synod, to which, however, he returned 


in a few days :— 

«As for the error of those who have taught that Ohrist bas Yee 
Himself or his Body and Blood in this Sacrament to be reserved, lifted 
ap, carried about, or worshipped, under the veils of Bread and Wine, we 
have already in the Canons prohibited such acts and gestures as might 
de grounded on it, or lead thereto; and it is sufficiently implied in the 
Note at the end of the Communion Office (and we now afresh declare) 
that the posture of kneeling prescribed to all communicants is not ap- 

inted for any purpose of such adoration. ..... No change bas been 

made in the formula of ordination of Priests, though desired by some ; 
for, upon a full review of our Formularies, we deem it plain, and here 
declare that, save in the matter of Ecclesiastical censures, no power or 
authority is by them ascribed to the Church or to any of its Ministers 
in respect of forgiveness of sins after Baptism, other than that of declar- 
dng and pronouncing, on God’s part, remission of sins to all that are 
truly penitent, to the quieting of their conscience. and the removal of 
all doubt and scruple; nor is it anywhere in our Formularies taught or 
impled that confession to, and absolution by, a Priest are any conditions 
of God’s pardon ; but, on the contrary, it is fully taught that all Chrigtians 
who sincerely repeat, and unfeignedly believe the Gospel, may draw 
nigh, as worthy communicants, to the Lord’s Table, without any such 
confession or absolution.” 
Your correspondent thinks that a majority of the lay members of 
the General Synod would have voted for the proposal, had it been 
made, that a belief in the ‘‘ verbal inspiration ” of the Bible should 
‘be demanded of candidates for ordination. Why, then, was not 
this proposal, or any other of the same kind, ever made? The 
fact is that Irish Protestants, narrow and “ Philistine” though 
they may be, have the kind of political instinct that enables them 
to understand the world in which theylive. ‘They knew that dis- 
establishment was irrevocable, and they at once set to work, 
without useless lamentation, to build up a new system of Church 
government and finance ; and the same common-sense teaches 
them that the present is no time to enact new articles of faith. 
Beyond the moderate and cautious language which I have quoted 
from the new preface, no attempt, successful or unsuccessful, has 
ever been made to narrow the termsof communion. All the pro- 
posals of the revisionist party, with those exceptions, have been in 
the direction of freedom. 

I have delayed writing this letter till the end of this year’s ses- 
sion of the General Synod, and the final passing of the new 
Prayer-Book, with its preface.—I am, Sir, &., 

JosEPH JoHN Murpnry. 

Old Forge, Dunmurry, County Antrim, May 5. 





CANINE AND FELINE INSTINCT. 
(To Tus Epiror OF THE “ SPRCTATOR.”) 
Sir,—I have seen several stories about dogs lately in the news- 
papers, which makes me think I might tell a story of a dog we 
nce had. 

Two of my brothers had to come home at two o'clock to dinner. 
One day a pretty little reddish-brown lady-dog followed them 
home, and got a small share of their dinner. For two or three 
days it did the same. By-and-by the little creature, thinking it 
had found a comfortable home, took up its abode altogether with 
us. It became a great favourite, and it got the name of “‘ Beauty.” 
it used to walk out with my brothers. One day two Irish 
labourers stopped and said, ‘That is our dog; where did you 
get it?” My brothers said it had followed them home of its own 
accord, and they had got fond of it and kept it. The men said 
they must have it again, so the poor brute was carriedaway. Two 
‘days after that it came back, with a string about its neck by 
which it had been tied up somewhere. It had pups soon after. 
Unluckily, one day it was seen again by the Irishmen. They 
took it away, and sent it to a friend in a sailing-vessel to Aber- 
deen, thinking it was sure to stay there. In about six weeks 
after, poor little “Beauty” appeared again at our house 


walked all the way from Aberdeen (I believe, fully eighty miles). 
One of her pups was lying on the rug at the dining-room fire 
when she came in, and it ran and got a bone and laid it down 
beside its mother, as much as to say, ‘‘ You look very hungry, there 
is something for you to eat.” Poor ‘‘ Beauty ” got leave to remain 
with us after that. Much about the same time we had a large, 
beautiful cat, who could also have told a long story of his travels, 
if he had had speech. We lived in a house where there was a 
garden, and where puss could run out and in when he chose ; but 
afterwards we removed to what is called a “ flat ” in Scotland, the 
servant got ill-natured with the poor cat, and was very unkind to 
it, so it was decided that it must be sent to some one who had a 
garden and at a good distance ; it was carried away in a basket, 
so that it might be kept in the dark about its new home, till it 
was delivered over to its new mistress. My brothers went out 
to the house (about two miles away) to see how it was getting 
on ; puss had disappeared two days after it had been taken there. 
About three months after that, we were sitting in the dining- 
room one night, when one of my brothers called out, ‘I hear 
my pussy!” We all laughed and thought it was fancy, but he 
went and listened in the lobby and heard the mew £0 well known ; 
he found puss at a window in one of the bedrooms. It, also, was 
worn toa skeleton. After that the servant behaved well to the 
poor beast, and it soon got fat and comfortable. What a pity 
these two could not tell their adventures !—I am, Sir, &c., 
M. B. 





EPISCOPACY IN SCOTLAND. 
(To THs EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—Pray allow me to disown the protest you have attributed 
to me, perhaps by mistake for Canon Tristram. [ am not a 
member of Convocation, and was not present at the debate you 
refer to. If I had been privileged to take part in it, I must have 
supported the censure passed on Dr. Beckles, and the English 
prelatists who invited him to Scotland. I believe in the Holy 
Catholic Church, and in bishops, as its chief executive and re- 
presentative officers ; but I have no faith in bishops in partibus,— 
bishops without a see and without relations to the body of the 
Church. I know what confirmation is, when administered by an 
actual bishop in the diocese committed to his oversight. I can 
understand the Pope sending his blessing by telegraph to people 
who believe him to be the Vicar of Christ, but I fail to conceive 
what is meant by fetching an episcopal blessing from London to 
Edinburgh, bottled up in an English clergyman, by reason of his 
having once been a bishop in Western Africa. If | lived in Scot- 
land, I think I should prefer Presbyterianism to the ultra-sacer- 
dotal theory, which supposes a man to be charged with episcopacy 
at his consecration like a Leyden vial with electricity, and to go 
about the world ever after emitting it by sparks, wherever a com- 
munication can be effected. Surely a pair of cast-off lawn sleeves 
would do as well.—I am, Sir, &c., Grorce Trevor. 
[Canon Trevor” was a mistake for ‘Canon Tristram.” We 
cannot see the distinction in principle between a Bishop attached 
traditionally to a certain district, and through the district to its 
Churches, and a Bishop traditionally attached directly to Churches 
without mention of any geographical area.—Ep. Spectator.] 





ART. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[SECOND NOTICE] 

WE shall endeavour in this second notice to point out the most 
notable of the figure-subjects in the second, third, and fourth 
rooms, leaving the majority of the landscapes to be mentioned at 
a subsequent time. No. 70, ‘‘ A Legend of St. Patrick,” by Briton 
Riviére. The public are getting accustomed to these works of 
Mr. Riviére’s, and this picture will neither detract from nor add 
to his popularity. There is, as usual, a combined interest, semi- 
human, semi-animal, and a certain amount of graceful sentiment. 
The incident is, perhaps, hardly of sufficient interest or importance 
to deserve such minute reproduction, but of that the artist must 
be allowed to be the best judge. But there is no doubt that 
an elderly saint carrying a fawn in his arms, while its mother 
follows his footsteps, scarcely gives such full scope to this 
artist’s dramatic ability as many of his previous subjects,—and 
it is this dramatic conception for which Mr. Rivitre is so justly 
celebrated. All those of our readers who remember his painting 
of Circe and her transformed lovers, and that of the old shepherd, 








in Dundee, worn almost to a skeleton. She must have 


entitled “‘ Tommy is Dead,” will understand what we mean. For 
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the rest, the painting is solid and good, and much more careful 
than usual, and we doubt if there be a finer piece of animal- 
painting in this exhibition than that of the roe and fawn. Next 
to this is one of those pictures which are, unfortunately, in this 
exhibition always connected with the names of Royal Academicians 
or Associates. Under no other conceivable circumstances can we 
imagine that such a picture as No. 75 would be chosen for exhibi- 
tion by a committee of artists. It is entitled ‘Shakespeare Read- 
ing ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ to Queen Elizabeth,” and is by 
H, O'Neil, A. We cannot describe this picture, ithas ouly left upon 
our mind a confused impression of doublets and silk stockings, a 
crowd of ugly people without the slightest individuality, and a 
back-ground of the river, but we recommend it to all of our 
readers’ attention, as a sample of what English historical painting 
has become in the year of grace 1877. 
No, 83, “An Egyptian Feast,” by E. Long. This is the largest 
picture in the Academy, and for once the amount of thought be- 
stowed upon it is in direct ratio to its size. The subject is an 
interesting one, and Mr. Long has evidently spared no pains to 
render all the aecessories of the scene as correctly as possible. In 
particular, we would mention as excessively clever the painting of 
the inlaid floor and the pictured walls. The moment chosen is, 
as the Catalogue informs us, at the end of the feast, when the 
imitation mummy is being carried round upon a bier, and the 
warning given to each guest that when they die such will they 
be. We cannot enter into any detailed description of this canvas, 
with its dozens of figures and myriad details of architecture, 
dress, musical instruments, drinking-vessels, and all the para- 
phernalia of a feast, but we wish to say a few words upon 
the picture as a whole. It seems to us that in spite of all 
the praise which we must accord to Mr. Long for great in- 
dustry, good painting, and skilful grouping and delineation of 
figures, this is not, taken altogether, a satisfactory picture. It 
seems to miss the spirit of the scene represented, and to lack 
unity and concentration of purpose. As we heard a lady remark 


Tadema, A., and must be considered his chief contributions to 
this year’s Academy, although he has a larger work in one of the 
later rooms, which we shall have occasion to mention h 
These four we are now speaking of are small upright pi 
suitable for the panels of a book-case, were they not too 200d for 
such a purpose. ‘The Seasons are typified by one or two female 
figures, engaged in various pursuits. In Spring, we havea slo 
meadow, studded with stray flowers of a pale-pink hue, and 
young maidens wandering lazily about picking them. In the back. 
ground, more figures and tree-trunks, with a glimpse of the blue. 
sky betwixt them. There is a wonderfully fresh feeling about 
this painting, grass, flowers, and maidens, all seeming instinct, 
with the vigorous life of youth; and the manner in which y 
Tadema has contrived to show us that the day, though bright, ig 
not scorchingly hot, is inexpressibly clever. The second of 
these, however, is the one to which we must assign the palm, 
It represents two women (ancient Romans) in a circular 
bath, whose walls are inlaid with mosaic work. (p} 
a small postion of the bath is seen. On one of the brazen 
platforms which surround the bath the older woman is dozing, 
while the younger, submerged in the bath, with her rose-crowned 
head alone above the water, is enjoying herself luxuriously, doing 
nothing. As a representation of purely animal feeling, we doubt 
if this picture could be surpassed, and in its painting M. Tadema 
has exerted all his well-known skill. The limbs of the woman 
half seen through the clear water, and the scattered rose-leaves 
upon its surface, are perfect wonders of dexterous painting, while 
perhaps more wonderful still is the mosaic design at the back of 
the figures. The two remaining designs, ‘‘ Autumn” and 
“‘ Winter,” are not so good, and our space will not allow us to 
describe them in detail. No. 124, ‘‘Commercial Activity in the 
East,” by J. E. Hodgson, A. This is another of those delineations. 
of the humorous side of Eastern life which Mr. Hodgson is so 
clever in depicting. The present picture represents three mer- 
chants in a bazaar, asleep in the windows (or doorways, for they 


to her friend, ‘I can’t see it as a whole.” There is no doubt} serve both purposes) of their shops. The picture is a little 


that the most obtrusive thing in the picture is not the mummy, 
nor the revellers, but the naked figure of a dancing-girl on the 


unpleasant in colour, owing to a peculiar red which the artist is 
very fond of using, but its humour is undeniable, though we 


extreme left. And this brings us to what we consider to be the | fancy it will hardly be really appreciated, except by those who 
great defect in this work, and that is, that we have here only the | have had some experience of the East. 


dry bones, so to speak, of a picture. All the materials are 


In the third room, we first notice No. 147, Pamela concealing 


gathered and prepared, but the spirit of life has not yet! her correspondence between the tiles, by C. Landseer, R.A, 
been breathed into them. Take, for instance, the figure of | which is almost without exception the most unpleasant picture ip 
the dancing-girl above alluded to, and compare it with that | the exhibition, very common-place and vulgar in its treatment, 
of Alma Tadema’s tired Bacchante, in his ‘‘After the Dance,” |and absolutely repulsive in colour. No. 163 is a smaller 
of last year. You will see at once what an enormous difference | example of E. Long, an Egyptian lady having her eyebrows 
there is. The latter picture has an atmosphere of its own, not a| painted, in very much the same fashion as they are done now, 
pleasant atmosphere, by any means, rather one of utterly heathen | except that the waiting-maid’s costume would probably be more 
sensuality, but still such an atmosphere as might possibly have | complicated. No. 167, ‘‘ The Sleeping Beauty,” by E. F. Brewt- 
been breathed by that dancer, whereas Mr. Long’s young|nall. The name speaks for itself, and Mr.'Tennyson has made us 
lady is as respectable as if she had been finished at a Clapham | all familiar with the legend of the young prince who breaks the 
boarding - school, and with some slight alterations in her| charmed sleep. There is a considerable amount of poetic feeling 
dress, might go into society to-morrow. Well, this will apply |in the manner in which Mr. Brewtnall has treated this subject, 


to the whole picture. 


It is really only an excessively skilful | and the wild growth of flowers round the couch of the Princess 


and industrious piece of stage-carpentry which Mr. Long has/is a very happy way of showing the length of time that has 
given us, and as such it deserves the highest praise ; but it is | elapsed ; but we hope Mr. Brewtnall will excuse us for saying 
not a great picture, except in so far as it is great for a painter | that the costume of his Prince, in tights, with a large sunflower 
now-a-days to devote so much conscientious care and toil to | worked upon each shoulder of his shirt, is supremely ridiculous, 
a worthy subject. No. 91, ‘‘ Joan of Arc,” by P. H. Calderon, | and mars the whole effect of the picture. The first things that 
R.A. Of this picture we can only say that this is Mr. Calderon’s | strike the eye are those two gigantic sunflowers, and the princess 
notion of Joan of Arc, but we do not think it would be anybody | is a quite subordinate figure. 


else’s, and in attempting to paint the ‘ dazzling light ” which ap- 


peared to the young girl, Mr. Calderon has succeeded as little as | titled, ‘‘ Serf Emancipation.” 


Underneath this picture is a fine work by Mr. Armitage, en- 
It represents an Anglo-Saxon 


in painting the girl herself. No. 110, ‘*The Judgment of Paris,” | noble giving his slaves freedom on his death-bed. Mr. Armitage 


by G. A. Storey, A. Some girls i 


2 orchard, with a precocious | is a painter whose work is well known as possessing the utmost 


boy, perhaps the hope of the fai ly, about to present a fallen | Academic accuracy and hardness of outline. His figures, though 
apple “to the fairest.” This painting is hardly so pleasant in | undeniably correct in drawing, invariably seem to have all their 
colour as usual with this artist, and the humour of the situation | joints and features cut out of wood, by a skilful workman, and 
seems a little forced; perhaps it has evaporated in the treatment. | not to have received the few finishing-touches necessary to give 
No. 101, ‘* Cowslips,” by G. D. Leslie, R.A. This is not one of | their lines the softness of life. This picture is, we think, an im- 
Mr. Leslie’s important works, but it is a thoroughly pleasant and | provement upon some of this artist’s former works, but it is‘more 
enjoyable one, and if the young gentleman with the apple above | praiseworthy than pleasing. Mr. Orchardson is not seen at his 





mentioned were present in this scene, Mr. Storey’s young ladies | best in No 174, ‘ Queen of the Swords,” a similar subject to that 
would, we fear, stand little chance of receiving the prize. The | which Mr. Gow illustrated two years ago in his ‘‘ Sophy Badder- 
subject is a group of three, an elder girl and two children, who | ley.” The lady who is passing underneath the arch of steel 
have been gathering cowslips in the wood behind them, and are | which the young men have made by crossing their swords above 
now pausing at the stile to review their treasures, before setting | her head is little calculated to please the eye, and the painting 
out homewards. The colour throughout is rather brighter than | is even more ragged and slovenly than usual with this artist, 
Mr. Leslie has painted of late, and the faces are pretty and as | which is saying a good deal. Turn from this to the ‘ Music- 


sweet as ‘‘English air can make them.” 


Lesson,” by F. W. Leighton, R.A,, and you can hardly believe 


Nos. 117-120 are designs symbolical of the Seasons, by Alma | that the two men inhabit the same world. What has become of 
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ll the pale yellowish-brown plaster which is the key-note of Mr. 
Orchardson’s work, and whence have we derived these silken 
ies, falling into folds of delicious softness over the marble 
Is it possible that these delicate hues of sea-green and 
azure and gold can exist, and painters deliberately refuse to have 
anything to do with them? Why, the child who colours his 
int of “« Mr. T. P. Cooke, as William, in ‘ Black-Eyed Susan,’ ” 
might teach them better! But we must return to Mr. Leighton’s 
icture,—a mother, or an elder sister, in a marble corridor, teach- 
ing a young child to play some old-fashioned stringed instrument. 
We have no space to dwell upon the beauties of this picture of 
Mr. Leighton’s. If it has a fault, it is that it is too beautiful, and 
that we can hardly conceive such exquisite softness of bloom and 
transparency of skin as there are here. But we rather think it 
would be better to say, with the Turk, “ Praise Allah, who made 
deautiful women,” and pass on. No, 246, ‘‘A Bit of Blue,” by 
HH. Stacey Marks, A., is the finished picture, the character-study 
for which was, if we mistake not, exhibited at the Black and 
White Exhibition of last year. In the old connoisseur looking 
fondly at his favourite piece of blue china, Mr. Marks has had 
ample scope for his peculiarly dry humour, and the painting is a 
pleasant piece of kindly satire. We have only space to mention, 
in conclusion, Mr. Faed’s ‘‘ In Time of War ” (266), very inferior 


eat ? 


to his pictures of former ycars, and seeming to miss the feeling of 


the long quotation appended to it in the Catalogue. 





“THE GREAT ARTISTIC WANT OF ENGLAND.” 
(To THe EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—In two letters printed under this title in your issues of April 

21 and May 5, Mr. Perry has called attention in just and forcible 

terms to a conspicuous gap in English culture. The neglect of all 

systematic study of classical art and archeology, in a country 

ptiding itself justly on its devotion to classical literature, is a fact 

as unfortunate as itis surprising. The study of art and archeology, 
it is hardly too much to say, constitutes a half of the whole science 

of antiquity, and a half which at every point illuminates and gives 

life to the other half,—the study of ancient languages, literature, 

and history. Other countries, and especially Germany, have long 
ago found out this, but England has not found it out, and our 
classical education loses accordingly both in vitality and in com- 
pleteness. There is nothing to be added to what Mr. Perry has 
said on this score; I only wish to point out that he does not 
speak alone, and that some of us have been long endeavouring, 
at any rate, to move in the direction which he advocates. It is 
several years, for instance, since Mr. Oscar Browning has in 
various quarters pleaded hard for the introduction of classical 
archeology into schools. This year, 1 believe, representations 
having the same view were made by some Head Masters to the 
authorities of the British Museum. And the object on the 
importance of which Mr. Perry particularly insists,—viz., the 
establishment of a ‘‘complete scientifically-arranged museum 
of casts” for the historica) study of Greek and Roman sculp- 
ture, is one towards which (if I may be pardoned for 
quoting myself) I have been for some time working here. 
I shall be grateful if you will sllow me to support Mr. 
Perry’s plea with the following extract from an answer sent 
by me to the inquiries of the ‘Syndicate appointed to con- 
sider the requirements of the University in various branches of 


form the staple of a classical education at Cambridge. But I do wish 
to claim a place, and an important place, for the science of classical 
monuments and works of fine art alongside of the sciences of classical 
literature, philology, and grammar. . , . . . I hold it urgent that every 
possible encouragement should be given, both in the form of ‘teaching’ 
and ‘appliances,’ to those students whe might choose, either before or 
after their degree, to take up the study of classical antiquities. At 
present, neither the one nor the other are provided, except incidentally 
and imperfectly. Both the Disney Professor and the Slade Professor 
are at liberty, if they please, but are by no means bound, to choose the 
subjects of their courses from the antiquity of Greece and Rome; and both, 
if they do choose this field, are at present compelled to provide the greater 
part of their materials from their own resources. It seems indispensable 
that Greek and Roman Archxology, as a separate and extensive science 
closely connected with one of the two main branches of a Cambridge educa- 
tion, should be represented in the University by at least one resident Pro- 
fessor, whose stipend should be not less than that of the most important 
of the established Professorships. The holder of such a Chair might 
properly be ex officio a member of the Board of Classical Studies in the 
University. But the Chair could be constituted to no good purpose 
until proper appliances for the use of the Professor had been provided. 
These must consist of works of art, and reproductions of works of art, 
in the several great classes of sculpture (including bronzes and terra 
cottas, as well as marbles), gems, coins and medals, and vases. Now, 
in all these classes the Fitzwilliam Museum has collections which are of 
considerable value, but too fragmentury for systematic use. It onght 
to be the aim of the University to increase and develop these collections, 
until they become sufficient for the proper equipment of such a Pro- 
fessorship as I have indicated. And it ought to be distinctly recog- 
nised that in at least two of the above classes, viz., marbles and coins, 
reproductions are as good, for educational purposes, as originals. 
The Fitzwilliam Museum already y , besides a certain 
number of ancient marbles, a few excellent casts of statues. 
But it ought to possess a complete gallery of such casts, as- 
sorted for the scientific and historical study of ancient art from its 
earliest to its latest period, upon the scale at least of that directed by 
Professor Kekulé at Bonn, or of that which has been organised in the 
last few years by Professor Michaelis at Strasburg. The great museum 
of this kind at Berlin is well known by Dr. Friedrichs’ learned work, 
Berlins Antike Bildwerke ; and at Paris, Mons. Ravaisson has just been 
advocating a similar institution If it were practicable for the 
University to contribute from its funds towards the building and stock- 
ing of such a Museum of ancient art, the work might be begun and 

completed within a year or two; if not, Iam of opinion that the Fitz- 

william Museum fund ought in the immediate future to be saved and 

administered as much as possible with a view to providing for this 

urgent need. So soon as the gallery approached completion, the Pro- 

fessor ought to be appointed; and if his teaching was successful, there 

would presently grow up students competent and desirous to take up, 

and in their turn to teach, special parts of this vast and attractive 

order of studies, with its subordinate branches of numismatics, epi- 

graphy, &c., in which at present English scholarship is left behind by 

that of the Continent.” 

.To the above, Sir, I would only add now, that one of the great 

Universities seems a site even more appropriate than London for 

a Museum such as that of which Mr. Perry and I have alike 

urged the formation. Such a Museum would be nothing if not 

educational. With proper teaching and exposition, a collection of 

reproductions from ancient sculpture provides the essential and 

necessary materials for one of the most fruitful and delightful 

as well as most exact of studies; but without a competent 

exponent or teacher, such a collection is to most people rather be- 

wildering than instructive. Hence, in part, the failure of all 

that was hoped from the collection at the Crystal Palace, which 

was formed at very great cost and with very great spirit, in days 

when casts were harder to get than they are now, but which the 

public has never cared for. In order to care when they are 

grown up for a historical museum of ancient art, people must 

have learnt something of the history of ancient art when they are 

young. Such a Museum would best answer its educational purpose 














study,” and published more than a year ago in the University | 
Reporter, March 17, 1876. After urging the necessity of ultimately | 
subdividing the whole of art and archeology, for University pur- 
poses, into at least four departments, with proper appliances and | 
Separate teachers for each, viz., Prae-historic and Primitive, 
Biblical and Oriental, Greck and Roman, Medisval and Modern, 
T go on to say, with reference to the third division :— 


“3. Greek and Roman Art and Archeology are the departments in 
Which I would plead most earnestly the pressing urgency both of more 
complete appliances and more systematic teaching. I think it is one 
of the weak points of our education in general, that we study too ex- 
¢lusively by means of books, and too little by means of monuments. 
And there is no branch of study in which the latter are so much 
needed to supplement, illustrate, and give life to the former, as in the 
study of Greek and Roman antiquity. Until very recently, the works 
of fine art, in which a full half of the spiritual activity of the ancients 
was put forth, have been practically ignored as a means of University 
education in England. It is not soon the Continent ; and among the most 
illustrious foreign scholars within the last hundred years, a large propor- 
tion have devoted themselves entirely to the study of art and archeology. 
That study, as any one who has attempted it can vouch, requires not only 
arity with large ranges cf ancient literature 
but a special and refined discipline of eye, taste, and judg- 
I by no means wish to advocate the study of Greek and Ronfan 
y from this side, in opposition to its study from the side of litera- 
» Philology, and grammar, which has formed and must continue to 


& minute and retentive famili 
and history, 
ment. 

antiquit 
ture. 





| 
‘ 


if it was established at one of the great seats of education, and 
used in connection with the study of classical languages and 
literature already carried on there. For the present, all we can 
do here is to try and make the most of the scanty materials we 
have; but if the friends of art and archeology both at Cambridge 
and elsewhere will interest themselves in the matter, it need not 
be long before there are forthcoming the two great requisites, 
ground and money, which are necessary for putting this admirable 
and neglected study on a proper footing and furnishing it with 
proper appliances.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Srpney Corvin (Slade Professor), 

Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, May 8. 


BOOKS. 


pee = Eine 
BARRY CORNWALL.* 

Tue great interest of this book lies not so much in the account 

which it gives of the production of poems which have, it is to be 

feared, almost ceased to be read by the present generation, as in 








* Bryan Waller Procter (Barry Cornwall), Loudon: George Bell and Sons. 1877. 
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the society to which it introduces the reader, and the sketch 
which it presents in the merest outline of a singularly gentle and 
attractive character. Mr. Procter never claimed for himself any 
great imaginative faculty. He wrote always, as he tells us, from 
the mere pleasure of writing, and his appreciative and discrimin- 
ating biographer observes that ‘‘ he loved few mental prospects 
in which the horizons were hazy, even though the haziness were 
the legitimate result of remoteness,” and ‘‘considered detail of less 
consequence than the pervading grace and melodious flow, which 
none but the very greatest poets have been able to secure with- 
out some sacrifice of force and exactness in particulars.” Purity 
of taste, a graceful flow of refined but somewhat superficial 
sentiment, and a manner of expression which is at once natural 
and tuneful, scem to be the chief characteristics of his work ; and 
if we cannot assign him a place among his great contemporaries, 
whose poems have passed into the heritage of the English people, 
his memory demands from us, and we may readily accord to 
it, a tribute which can be paid to few of them, that from 
first to last he ‘‘ utter’d nothing base.” He was a volumin- 
ous and versatile author, and few of his writings failed to 
achieve a certain degree of reputation, while some of them were 
highly praised by the most competent critics of the day. Most 
of his poems were produced, and all were published (with the 
exception of the English Songs and the few occasional verses 
printed for the first time in this volume), between 1815 and 1823. 
Charles Lamb said of his Dramatic Scenes that there was not one 
of them ‘‘ to which, had he found them among the Garrick Plays 
in the British Museum, he would have refused a place in his 
Dramatic Specimens.” Lord Byron declared to Lady Blessington 
that Barry Cornwall’s poetry was ‘‘full of imagination and beauty, 
possessing a refinement and delicacy that whilst they add all the 
charms of a woman’s mind, take off none of the force of a man’s.” 
Lord Jeffrey, in a very characteristic article, while pointing out 
his indebtedness to preceding and contemporary writers, absolves 
him from the charge of servile imitation, and asserts that ‘Mr. 
Cornwall is a poet, and one of no mean rate,” adding, however, 
in the true Edinburgh style :—‘‘ We cannot help supposing him 
to be a very natural and amiable person, who has taken to write 
poetry more for the love he bears it than the fame to which it may 
raise him.” In 1821 Procter produced a tragedy, called Mirandola, 
which was acted sixteen nights (a great run at that time), the 
cast including Macready, Charles Kemble, and Miss Foote, and 
which seems to have left a favourable impression on two such 
different minds as those of Lord Byron and Mr. Carlyle. The 
former writes to the author in 1823 :—‘ Why don’t you try the 
drama again? ‘There is your jurte, and you should set to work 
seriously ; you will have the field to yourself, and are fully able 


to keep it.” ‘Twenty years later, we find in a letter from Mr. | 
Carlyle the following passage, which is worth quoting for its 
own sake :—*‘'The writer of Mirandola, though he now sniffs 


at that composition, cannot be without dramatic talent. What I 
object to in our damnable dramatists is that they have in them no 
thing, no event or character, that iooks musical and glorious to 
them, properly no thing at all, but an empty prosing and desire 
to have a thing. How can that escape damnation? Persist, per- 
sist! You know what place is paved with good resolutions? ‘The 
labour is great, but is not the reward also something? Persist, 
persist!” Notwithstanding this encouragement, Procter appears 
to have renounced the drama, and Mirandolais his only attempt in 
that department of literature. He wrote, however, a number of 
prose essays—amongst them a ‘‘ Defence of Poetry "—and some 
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twentieth year, when he was beginning to contemplate his first 
experiment in literature, and its abrupt conclusion at so interest. 
ing a point is much to be regretted. The biographer has, how- 
ever, completed with brevity and in good-taste, though in a 
rather disjointed and unsystematic fashion, the simple story of g 
very uneventful life. Mr. Procter was the son of a gentleman of 
independent means, and both parents seem to have richly de. 
served the life-long admiration and gratitude which he cherished 
for them. As a child he was nervous and sensitive, but gave no 
indication of the future bent of his mind, except, perhaps, by the 
alarming precocity with which at the age of five he formed an 
attachment, ‘‘ which had the fire of passion,” for a young lady, 
presumably much older than himself, who died soon afterwards, 
He was sent to a preparatory school, and afterwards to Harrow, 
where he was a school-fellow of Byron and Peel, the latter of 
whom once offered to do a Latin imposition for him for a con- 
sideration of half-a-crown. The school seems to have been in an 
idle and ill-disciplined state, and Procter was mainly distinguished 
for his skill in athletics, and despite the smallness of his stature, 
for his prowess as a boxer. He describes himself as being at 
this time in intellect ‘‘ nothing either very bad or very good,” 
and totally devoid of ambition,—‘‘a fatal defect, and one which 
(as some critics say) argues a corresponding defect of intellect.” 
After leaving school he spent some years serving his articles toa 
solicitor at Calne, and this he afterwards believed was the time 
when he first ‘‘began to think;” at any rate it was devoted toa 
miscellaneous course of reading, mainly in poetry and fiction, to 
the neglect of his professional work. At the age of twenty he 
came to reside in London, and inheriting a fair competence 
at the death of his father a few years afterwards, he seems to 
have been able to give himself up almost entirely to literary work, 
in which, as we have already seen, he showed great facility and 
productiveness, His attachment to Miss Skepper, step-daughter 
of Basil Montagu, followed by their marriage in 1824, changed 
the course of his life, and he almost abandoned literature for the 
more lucrative employment of conveyancing, in which he seems 
from the first to have been very successful. In 1832 he becamea 
Commissioner of Lunacy, and held that office till 1861, when he 
retired, to enjoy the well-earned leisure of a peaceful old age. His 
domestic relations were singularly happy, and he took great and 
natural complacency in the poetical fame of his gifted daughter, 
Adelaide. He was a man of many accomplishments; a good 
critic of painting and music; and withal so unpretentious and 
reticent, that the real extent of his knowledge and talents was 
often unsuspected by casual acquaintances. In character he was 
simple-minded, unsuspicious, and altogether without guile, and 
we can readily accept the estimate of his friend and admirer, Mr. 
Fields, who says of him,—‘‘ He disliked cant and bard ways of 
judging character ; he praised easily ; he impressed every one who 
came near him as a born gentleman, chivalrous and generous ina 
high degree.” 

During the course of his long life, Mr. Procter enjoyed the 
friendship of almost all the great masters in literature and art of 
the present century. The list of his acquaintances includes, among 
the poets, Byron, Wordsworth, Keats, Tennyson, Swinburne; 
among the painters, Sir T. Lawrence, Landseer, ‘Turner, 
Millais ; among the historians, Hallam, Grote, Macaulay, Carlyle; 
among the novelists, Scott, Dickens, Thackeray; among the 
| critics, Lamb, Hazlitt, Jeffery, De Quincey, Lockhart, Sydney 
| Sanith. We therefore turn with unusual interest to his literary 

recollections, but though they contain much pleasant reading, we 








tales, which are said to prove that ‘‘ he had in him the making of | must confess, when we reflect upon the writer's opportunities, to 
an excellent novelist.” In 1835 he published a Life of Kean—an | a feeling of disappointment with the result. The sketches here 
admitted failure—and thirty-one years later a memoir of Charles | presented are few in number and slight in character, and apart 
Lamb, as to the merits of which we may again appeal to the | from a good critical touch here and there, they add little to our 
authority of Mr. Carlyle, who writes, in a very touching and} knowledge of the persons described. We suspect that this is 
affectionate letter, ‘‘ Brevity, perspicuity, graceful clearness ; | partly due to Mr. Procter’s irrepressible amiability, which though 


then also perfect veracity, gentleness, lovingness, justness, peace- it doubtless made him a most desirable friend, rather impaired his 
powers of discrimination. So far as we have observed, the only 


able candour throughout, a fine kindly sincerity to all comers, ; 

with sharp enough insight too, quick recognition graphically | two people for whom he has anything but praise, or if not praise, 
rendered,—all the qualities, in short, which such a book could at least unruffled toleration, are De Quincey and Godwin. Of 
have, I find visible in this, now dating, it appears, in your the former he says, perhaps not unjustly, that ‘he is evidently 
seventy-seventh year.” But it is on the English Songs, brought ' so thoroughly well pleased with the Sieur Thomas De Quincey 


out as long ago as 1832, that Barry Cornwall’s reputation mainly that his self-sufficiency spoils even his best works.” For God- 
Mr. Paul has better things to tell, his aversion 1% 


rests. The few short pieces whivh appear for the first time here, | win, of whom 
though graceful and pleasing, wiil scarcely add to it. | more thorough-going: ‘‘ Godwin was always the same, very cold, 

The volume before us is of a somewhat fragmentary character, | very selfish, very calculating. His philosophy, such as it was, 
I have always 


and is made up of an incomplete autobiography, supplemented | never generated pity or gratitude 


by “‘ biographical notes,” of recollections of men of letters, of thought him like one of those cold intellectual demons, of whom 
unpublished verses, and of a short collection of letters from dis- we read in French and German stories, who come upon earth to 
tinguished friends. The autobiography breaks off at the writer's do good to no one and harm to many.” But this is very different 
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from the usual tone of Mr. Procter’s criticism. He can even find 
something to say in palliation of the crimes of the celebrated 
forger and murderer, Thomas Griffiths Wainwright. But a better 
instance of his appreciativeness and his blindness to faults which 
impressed the rest of the world, is to be found in the intcresting 
account of William Hazlitt, from which we extract what fol- 


lows :— 
« Hazlitt held those extreme Radical opinions which, fifty years since, 
were upheld by many others, and the warmth of his temper led him to 
denounce things end systems to which he had a strong aversion. Subject 
to the faults arising out of this, his warm temperament, he possessed 
gnalities worthy of affection and respect. He was a simple, unselfish 
man, void of all deception and pretence, and he bad a clear, acute in- 
tellect, when not traversed by some temporary passion, or confused by a 
strong prejudice. ..... He felt love and hatred in an intense degree. 
But he was never dishonest. He never struck down the weak, nor trod 
on the prostrate. He was never treacherous, never tyrannical, nevor 
eruel....-- Hazlitt’s range of thought was extensive. To use his 
own words, ‘I have at least glanced over a number of subjects,—paint- 
ing, poetry, prose, plays, politics, Parliamentary speakers, metaphysical 
lore, books, men, and things.’ This list, although extensive, does not 
designate all the subjects on which be wrote...... He himself had 
no books, and he never borrowed them except for temporary reference. 
He drank water only and lived plainly...... With the exception of 
a very rare dinner or supper with a friend or intimate, his time was 
generally spent alone. After a late breakfast, he took his quire of fools- 
cap paper, and commenced writing (in a large hand almost as large as 
text) his day’s work.” 
We have only space for one or two of the anecdotes which Mr. 
Procter tells in his recollections of Coleridge :— 


«He (Coleridge) had come (one day) from Highgate to London for 
the sole purpose of consulting a friend about his son Hartley (‘our 
dear Hartley’), towards whom he expressed, and I have no doubt felt, 
much anxiety. He arrived about one or two o'clock, in the midst of a 
conversation which immediately began to interest him. He strack into 
the middle of the talk very soon, and held ‘ the ear of the house’ until 
dinner made its appearance about four o'clock. He then talked all 
through dinner, all the afternoon, all the evening, with scarcely asingle 
interruption. He expatiated on this subject and that; he drew fine 
distinctions, he made subtle criticisms until at last, five 
minutes before eight, the servant came in and announced that the 
Highgate stage was at the corner of the street, and was waiting to 
convey Mr. Coleridge home. Coleridge immediately started up, oblivious 
of all time, and said in a hurried voice, ‘ My dear Z——, I will come to 
you some other day and talk to you abont our dear Hartley.’ He had 
quite forgotten his son and everybody else, in the delight of having such 
an enraptured audience...... One day when dining with some 
lawyers, he had been more than usually eloquent and full of talk. His 
perpetual interruptions were resented by one of the guests, who said to 
his neigbbour, ‘I'll stop this fellow,’ and thereupon addressed the master 
of the house with ‘G , I’ve not forgotten my promise to give 
yon the extract from the Pundects. It was tho ninth chapter you were 
alluding to. He begins :—“ Ac veteres quidam philosophi.”’ ‘ Pardon 
me, Sir,’ interposed Coleridge, ‘ there I think you are in error. The 
ninth chapter begins in ‘this way :—* Incident saepe causae, etc.”’ It 
was in vain to refer to anything on the supposition that the poet was 
ignorant, for he really had some acquaintance with every subject...... 
He (S. Rogers) delighted in clever and pleasant anecdotes, and he told 
them well. Mr. Wordsworth was breakfasting with him one morning, he 
said; but he was much beyond the appointed time, and excused him- 
self by stating that he and a friend had been to see Coleridge, who had 
detained them by one continuous flow of talk. * How was it you called 
so early upon him?’ inquired Rogers. ‘Ob,’ replied Wordsworth, ‘ we 
are going to dine with him this evening, and .” And,’ said Rogers, 
taking ,up the sentence, ‘you wanted to take the sting out of him 
beforehand.” 


On the whole, Mr. Procter’s recollections, although the good- 
nature is a little too effusive and the criticism often more than a 
little thin, are entertaining reading for a vacant hour, and we can 
only regret that with his rich store of accumulated memories, he 
did not deal them out to us with rather a more lavish hand, 











WOOD'S DISCOVERIES AT EPHESUS.* 
Epnesvus is in many ways a name of note in the history of the 
world. It has an interest not only for scholars; every one, we 
suppose, has pictured to himself the scene of tumult and uproar 
which the city of the great goddess Diana presented when one 
Paul dared to proclaim, in that stronghold of Paganism, that 
‘they be no gods which are made with hands.” And every one, 
too, has doubtless had his sense of humour tickled by the saga- 
cious, though rather worldly advice of the town-clerk, whose 
prompt adroitness got the excited citizens out of what threatened 
to be a serious scrape with the Roman authorities. It was, so 


before us, the remains of its once famous and magnificent temple 
have been hidden from the world. But its existence and even 
importance were by no means extinguished by this calamity. It 
witnessed, in the fifth century, two remarkable and very stormy 
ecclesiastical Councils, which fought, physically, itis said, not merely: 
spiritually, over some obscure questions of theological metaphysics. 
There are those, perhaps, to whom this is the most attractive period 
of Ephesian history. However, general opinion will account the 
palmy days of Ephesus to have been its Macedonian and Roman eras.. 
In the first of these it became, in the hands of Lysimachus, one of 
Alexander's famous Generals, a thriving commercial city. In the 
latter, it was, in fact, the metropolis of the Roman province of 
Asia, and was adorned by Augustus with a number of public 
buildings, among which the the theatre was the most conspicuous. 
It was in this building, capable, Mr. Wood thinks, of containing 
24,500 spectators, that the mob which Demetrius and his crafts- 
men had lashed into fury shouted for two hours, ‘‘ Great is Diana 
of the Ephesians!” The Romans, it would seem, destroyed most 
of the old Greek structures, utilising, however, in some cases, 
their foundations. At any rate, according to Mr. Wood, com- 
paratively little Greek masonry could be traced in the excavations. 
Still the city was always treated with marked respect by its con- 
querors; its temple and its worship found special favour, so 
much so, indeed, that when in the reign of Tiberius an attempt 
was made, in the cause of law and order, to get rid of those 
rights of sanctuary under which rogues and criminals of all sorts 
took refuge, a deputation from Ephesus was allowed to plead 
before the Senate for what had been an immemorial privilege of 
not merely the temple itself, but of a considerable space around 
it. We may probably take it for granted that after the capture 
of the city by the Goths, portions of the temple ruins were carried 
away for the adornment of the churches of Constantinople, and 
it has been conjectured that the green jasper columns of St. 
Sophia may have once supported the great heathen structure 
which was accounted one of the seven wonders of the world. 
At present, under Moslem rule, the grandeur of the past has 
dwindled down into a shabby little village known as Ayasalouk, 
which, however still contains the remains of a great but roofless 
mosque. ‘The plain of the Cayster, it appears, is now dan- 
gerously unhealthy and haunted by malaria fever. The site of 
Ephesus is thus by no means an eligible place of residence. It 
is, however, beautiful and picturesque, and during a sojourn of 
eleven years Mr. Wood tells us that he never once became weary 
of its mountain scenery, the loveliness of which quite reconciled 
him to the dreariness and desolation of the spot. 

It was in the May of 1863 that, with the countenance of the 
Trustees of the British Museum, and what was even still more 
important, the authority of a firman from the Turkish Govern- 
ment, that he set about his arduous and somewhat unpromising 
work, his tentative excavations, as he calls them. If he had not 
had the genius and ardour of a true explorer, he never would 
have stuck to his diggings as manfully as he did, under the un- 
favourable conditions with which he was surrounded. At first 
he lived in a village near Smyrna, and had to go thence by a 
tedious railway-train to Ayasalouk, returning the same day, and 
travelling about 100 miles. After a while he got possession of a 
room in a rickety tenement in Ayasalouk, which at last totally 
collapsed, but luckily not before he had been able to quarter him- 
self in a little chalet among the neighbouring mountains. He 
could not, as may be imagined, pursue his work without diffi- 
culties and even dangers. He had to deal with lazy, squabbling 
workmen of different nationalities, with provoking and unreason- 
able landowners and farmers, who wanted to be paid exorbitantly 
for the tentative holes he made on their properties, and with 
‘Turkish officials. Now and then, however, he seems to have had 
a really useful and intelligent man in his service, as on one oc- 
casion his ganger contrived to satisfy a troublesome farmer, who 
asked whether many more ugly holes were to be cut on his land, 
by the ingenious, if not truthful, answer that his master, having 
paid a large sum of money to the Government for the privilege of 
digging on the spot, had a stronger right than the occupier, who had 
paid only a few piastres for the right of occupation. In the 








Christian tradition assures us, the last home and resting-place of 
St. John, the Apostle, who may be almost said to have survived 
the apostolic age. From having long been the heart and centre 
of one of the leading heathen worships, it passed into a vigorous 
Christian community, and was numbered with the Seven Churches 
of Asia. It fell a prey to the Goths in A.D. 262, and from that 
time up to the recent researches of the author of the volume 


beginning of 1864, the Turkish authorities put a stop for a time 
to Mr. Wood’s excavations. There appears to be in these partsa 
widely-spread craze on the subject of treasure-trove, and there 
really is, Mr. Wood says, reason to believe that there is a deal of 
hidden treasure in Asia Minor. A Greek merchant had dreamt 
a dream, and a Turkish official believed it, and in his eagerness to 
possess himself of sudden wealth, he persuaded the Pasha of 
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Smyrna to interfere with Mr. Wood's researches. It is satisfactory 
to find that the man was disappointed, but Mr. Wood, though 
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allowed to resume his work, had been put tv expense which, it 
is almost needless to say, the Pasha did not make good. Of 
Turkish honesty, indeed, which we sometimes hear lauded to the 
skies, Mr. Wood’s experience gave him a by no means favourable 
idea. His Turkish workmen would not only pilferanything of value 
found in his excavations, a perhaps comparatively venial offence, 
but would practise heartless robberies on their fellow-workmen. The 
class of Turks for whom he can say the best word are the porters. 
Their merit, as porters, can hardly be exaggerated, if we are to 
believe that many of them carry habitually from four hundred to 
six hundred pounds’ weight on their backs. But even this valuable 
speciality can hardly be considered to make up for the Turk’s 
many vexatious shortcomings, which sadly try the patience of any 
one who has been accustomed to a moderate degree of civilisation. 

Mr. Wood's search for the site of the Temple was long and 
laborious, and it was only in the spring of 1869 that he was at 
last succesful. He had, indeed, a clue, but it was not a very 
simple one. It should be understood that the temple was some 
distance from the city. Its position is somewhat vaguely indicated 
by Pausanias and Philostratus. The first, writing in the second 
century A.D., speaks of the tomb of Androclus, the Ionian founder 
of Ephesus, ‘‘as situated on the road leading from the Temple 
past the Olympium and the Magnesian Gate.” The latter, whose 
lives of the Sophists was probably published in the third century 
A.D., says that a rich Roman, Damianus, of the time of Marcus 
Aurelius, ‘‘ joined the temple to the city by a covered portico 
or colonnade, stretching along the road which descends 
through the Magnesian Gate.” Again, in along inscription found 
in the great theatre, mention is made of the procession of images 
from the temple to the theatre, as passing in through the Mag- 
nesian gate. ‘This gate, from which a road led towards the city 
Magnesia, on the Meander, south of Ephesus, was discovered 
and opened up by Mr. Wood in the latter part of the year 1867. 
His next step was to endeavour to find traces of the tomb of 
Androclus and of the portico of Damianus, and this done, he 
would know that he must be on the right track. But this was not 
easy. At about 140 feet from the Magnesian Gate, the road 
just mentioned parted into two ways, one of which led to 
Magnesia and gave the gate its name, while the other wound 
round Mount Coressus in the direction of Ayasalouk. This 
latter was 35 feet in width, and was deeply worn into four 
well-marked ruts. This looked promising, and at about 500 yards 
from the gate were found on this same road the stone piers of a 
portico which it seemed reasonable to believe must have belonged 
to the work of Damianus. In the February of 1869, Mr. Wood 
came upon the sepulchre of Androclus, distant about half a mile 
from the gate, and in the following April, by which time he had 
received a further advance of £200 from the Trustees of the British 
Museum, he was fortunate enough to hit on an angle of the peri- 
dolos or enclosure-wall of the temple. Here were two large stones, 
with inscriptions in Greek and Latin, recording that the wall was 
built by order of Augustus, in the twelth year of his consulate,or B.C. 
6, and that it was to be paid for and maintained out of the revenues 
of the Artemisium and Augusteum, temples, that is, of Artemis 
and Augustus, The contractor, itseems, had scamped his work, as 
Mr. Wood says thatit was a disgraceful piece of building, which, 
but for the inscriptions, he could not have believed was executed 
in the time of Augustus. On the last day of 1869 was found, 
at a depth of twenty feet below the surface, a thick pavement of 
white marble of Greek workmanship, and belonging, it would 
seem, to the most ancient of the three temples which rose suc- 
cessively in Diana’s honour on the same site. Dr. Schliemann, 
who had now come to see the excavations, was, Mr. Wood tells 
us, very enthusiastic when he set his foot on the veritable pave- 
ment of the famous temple. Colouring, it is certain, was used to 
add to its splendour, as fragments of cornices were found with 
clear traces of blue, vermilion, and gold. The bases of the 
columns, too, seem to have had a red tint spread over them, as 
was observed on the first column discovered in its original position 
in the February of 1871. Its base is now to be seen, with other 
remains of the temple, in the British Museum, and from it one can get 
some notion of the massiveness of the structure. It is worthnoticing, 
by way of confirmation of the genuineness of these discoveries, 
that Mr. Wood, in digging below the pavement, came on a layer 
of charcoal, and that Pliny speaks of the foundation of the first 
temple having been built on such a layer, as being impenetrable 
to the damp which would rise from the marshy site on which, 


with a view of safety from earthquakes, it is said, the great edifice | 


was built. 
In 1871 the site was purchased for £160, and soon afterwards 
some treasure was really discovered, in the shape of 2,000 medizval 


. . TT. 
coins, which were at once forwarded to the British Museum, 
For a time Mr. Wood’s work was stopped by heavy autumnal 
rains. Next year he had the luck to be helped with a 
grant of no less than £6,000, which Mr. Lowe, much to 
his credit, contrived to get voted by the House of 
Commons. We must say that it had been fairly earned by 
Mr. Wood’s indefatigable labours, and fully justified by the 
success already attained. He was now able to bring to light 
portions of the frieze and fragments of sculptured drums of 
columns—columnae caelatae, as the Romans called them— 
and to send off a valuable cargo in the ‘Swiftsure,’ to be 
stored in the British Museum. ‘The temple, so it clearly ap- 
peared from some of its discovered remains, in its original state 
glittered with gold, the use of which is noticed by Pliny in refer. 
ence to a delubrum, or small temple, at Cyzicus, in which he says 
there was a thread (filum) of gold in every joint of the marble, 
We may conclude that the ornamentation of the temple generally 
was rather suited to the Oriental than to the simpler and severer 
Greek taste. Ephesus, it must be borne in mind, was an Asiatic ag 
well as a Greek city, and two somewhat diverse types of civilisa- 
tion were there fused together. The goddess herself was hardly 
the huntress-queen of virgin purity such as Greek imagination 
pictured to itself ; she, too, was rather of an Oriental character, 
and her image, with its many breasts, instead of answering to the 
Greek Artemis, symbolised the fertility of nature. It is certain 
that there was a richness and profuseness about the sculptures 
of the temple, the sculptural columns especially, which did not 
properly belong to Hellenic art. Some of the fragments of the 
frieze may, in Mr. Newton’s opinion, be referred to the sixth 
century B.C., and they may possibly have been the work of 
Rhoecus, a famous sculptor of Samos, the founder of a school of 
artists, and the architect, according to Herodotus, of a very 
grand temple of Hera at Samos. A bronze statue, on the altar, 
which the Ephesians called Night, still existing in the time of 
Pausanias, was commonly attributed to his workmanship. It 
would thus seem that the earliest temple was anterior to the 
time of Croesus, and we may presume that it was one of the 
most ancient rallying-points of the Ionians in Asia Minor, and that 
the city of Ephesus gradually grew up around it. What Mr. 
Wood calls the second temple was this first temple en- 
larged and beautified, and it thenceforth took rank among 
the grandest specimens of Greek art, though it was 
still, according to Herodotus, inferior to the temple of 
Hera in Samos. It was burnt down in 356 B.C., on the night 
on which Alexander was born, by an Ephesian citizen, Heros- 
tratus, who frankly confessed that an ambition for immortality 
had prompted him to the deed. The third and last temple was 
raised on the old site: by the offerings and contributions of the 
Ephesians, who seem to have been devoted heart and soul to the 
worship of their goddess. One can well understand the furious 
enthusiasm about it which St. Paul’s preaching provoked. The 
three temples were on the same ground and of the same dimen- 
sions, and Mr. Wood observed that the remains of the most 
ancient formed the foundations of the two last. ‘This, he says, 
must be the explanation of Pliny’s rather singular statement that 
the temple was 220 years building. It was a vast structure, but 
not so large as several of our cathedrals, its length being 342 feet 
and its width 164 feet. Its columns, which were 127 in number, 
and twenty-seven of which were said by tradition to be the gifts 
of kings, were, including the base, nearly fifty-six feet in height. 
Of these, according to Pliny, thirty-six were sculptured (caelatae), 
but how far the sculpture was carried we cannot say with certainty. 
A medal of Hadrian, exhibiting the front of the temple, which had 
eight columns, exhibits only one tier of figures. 

In the course of his. work, Mr. Wood discovered several in- 
scriptions, and these are given, both in the original and in trans- 
lations, in the appendix of his splendid volume. Three from the 
peribolas or enclosure-wall are of the time of Augustus, and as 
we have had occasion to note, one expresses that the cost of the 
wall is to be defrayed out of the revenues of the temple of the 
goddess. Several are decrees recording grants of citizenship to 
men who have shown good-will and devotion to the people 
of the city. One man obtained the privilege by import- 
ing a quantity of corn, which he sold under the market 
price. Another was an envoy from the kings Demetrius 
and Seleucus, and congratulated the citizens on the establish- 
ment of friendly relations, and on the good-will which those 
kings continue to bear towards the Hellenes. We get occasion- 
ally from these inscriptions a little light on the constitution of 
the city, which seems to have had both a Senate and a popular 





Assembly. There were also officers called éximayroi, which is 
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soglicized into “ privy counsellors.” Ephesus, under the Roman 
dominion, was a free city, and so retained its old municipal 
institutions. In one of the inscriptions we have a request from 
the Emperor Hadrian to the magistrates and to the Council of 
the Ephesians that acertain person may, if nothing stands in the 
way, and if he appears deserving of the honour, be admitted to 
the Council, the expenses of the admission and election being 
guaranteed by the Emperor. Three are letters from Hadrian’s 
successor, Antoninus Pius, to the people of Ephesus, and in one 
of them they are told that they had not accepted in a right spirit 
the proposals made by one Vedius Antoninus, who was sufficiently 
public-spirited to offer to execute some works for their benefit. 
The most interesting, perhaps, is one we have referred to already. 
Arich Roman knight, Vibius Salutarius, is thanked by the Council 
and public Assembly for his munificent gifts to the goddess of the 
city, and though the inscription is very fragmentary, there remains 
an enumeration of some of these gifts. It seems that they comprised 
a number of gold and silver images, which were to be carried in 
procession; and there was also a sum of money set apart for the 
temple, the yearly interest of which was to be expended on the 
preservation of these images in a proper state. There was a 
bequest too for the Theologi, whoever they were, attached to 
the temple, and to the singers of the goddess’s praises, and it would 
appear that Salutarius made a charge on his landed property 
in Asia Minor for the general honour and glory of the Ephesian 
tutelary divinity. Anyone who tried to disturb his arrangements, 
which had been sanctioned by the Council and people, was to beliable 
to pay 25,000 denarii, or about £900, towards the adorning of the 
mighty goddess Artemis, and the same sum to the Imperial privy 
purse. It is to be noted that in these inscriptions Ephesus is 
spoken of as the first and greatest metropolis of Asia. The city 
is also designated vewxopoc, that is, temple-guardian or temple- 
warden, both to Artemis and to the Emperors. It thus clearly 
held under the Empire a specially favoured position. It was, too, 
arenowned place of education. Among the inscriptions from 
tombs is one to Lucius Calpurnius Calpurnianus, who, it 
appears, was born by the river Rhine, and came to Ephesus to 
study philosophy, which he did for five years, and then died, at 
the ago of twenty. Mr. Wood has bestowed considerable pains 
on these inscriptions, and has done his best to make them intel- 
ligible, and he has fortunately had the help of several distinguished 
scholars. Inscriptions are generally found in a mutilated state, 
and they often contain obscure terms and phrases, which one can but 
guess at. Possibly Mr. Wood would have done better, as has been 
suggested, if he had had all his inscriptions edited by one scholar. 
He would thus have avoided the awkwardness of now and then 
varying the English equivalent by which some official designation, 
such as iQyGaexés, is rendered. But as to the precise meaning of 
such terms, we have often noclue whatever. If these inscriptions 
do not give us much fresh historical light, they at least afford 
glimpses into some curious phases of the life and the worships of 
the old world. Ephesus and its antiquities are indeed a worthy 
subject of study, and out of his successful researches Mr. Wood 
has put together a volume which is not only outwardly superb, 
but which is also rich in interesting matter. 


THE “GRAPHIC ” PORTFOLIO.* 
Tus volume comprises a selection of the most attractive pictures 
which have appeared in the Graphic during the last two or three 
years, each picture having a short explanatory note attached. It 
is, in one way, an exceptionally interesting volume, for it shows 





lic in the pages of the Graphic. It will be noticed, in comparing many 
of the illustrations here with those of the Jilustrated London News, 
that there is a light, somewhat fantastic effect in the former, and 
that when the picture is examined, this is found to be owing to 
large masses of white presenting a somewhat flaky look, and 
doing away with much of the old liney appearance which used to 
be characteristic of this style of engraving. ‘he picture loses 
somewhat in sharpness of outline, but gains decidedly in tone, and 
resembles a painting more and a drawing less. ‘This is owing to 
the substitution, in a great measure, of the brush for the pencil. 
Formerly, a drawing on the block meant what it said, but now a 
drawing on the block is as frequently, perhaps more frequently, 
done with the brush as with the pencil, and the lights, instead of 
being left as bare wood, as in former times, are put in with Chinese- 
white. Any one anxious to see this work in progress may often 
see artists finishing their blocks in the Dudley Gallery, by going 
in the early morning, before the fashionable world is astir; and 
the curious person will then see that the colour used in the 
drawing is a bluish-gray, and that there is nothing like black in 
the picture. The translation of this light-and-shade picture on 
the box-wood into line is the work of the engraver, who may or 
may not be the artist, but who generally at present is another 
person. 

This new method of work has its advantages and disadvantages, 
and it is hard to say which predominate. On the one hand, it 
gains, no doubt, in softness, and takes away much of the hard, 
scratchy appearance which wood engravings used to show so 
much; it gains in reproducing more effectively than any 
line drawing with the lights left the actual masses of light and 
shade in the original picture, and it also renders the gradation of 
the whole much easier ; but on the other hand, it requires to be 
used with great caution, or it runs into most terrific extremes. 
It is excessively likely to exaggerate the light and shade of a 
composition, and above all, it is seldom so accurate as a good line 
drawing. But perhaps the greatest drawback of all is a sort of 
hazy unreality which this style of work produces; any one who 
has noticed the original finished drawings for the Graphic that 
have been exhibited of late years in the Black and White Exhibi- 
tions at the Egyptian Hall, must have seen the peculiarly sickly 
hue which some of the drawings manifested. This is often main- 
tained, though never quite to the same degree, in the wood 
engraving. As examples of this, Nos. 5 and 10 in the present 
volume may be noticed. The first represents an artist’s dream 
in Pompeii, and is by Sydney Hall ; the second is ‘‘ Salmon Fish- 
ing in Lough Corrib,” by W. Small. In both of these a close 
glance at the print will.show where the large masses of white have 
been laid on the wood previous to the engraving. We chanced 
to see the latter of these drawings at the Black and White Ex- 
hibition last year, and noticed then the unreal appearance of 
the light and shade. It seemed as though the picture had been 
painted by lime-light. 

We have dwelt thus at length on this somewhat technical 
subject, because it is one of the great features of English wood 
engraving at the present day, and is, as far as we know, quite 
peculiar to England, no French or German engraving that we 
have seen being done in a like manner. 

There are many pictures here well worth preserving, and the book 
must be an attractive one in almost any society. ‘The collection 
has apparently been made to suit all tastes, and not solely on 
account of the artisic merit of the pictures, which would certainly 
have caused a few eliminations and additions. We shall give no 








(to quote the preface) ‘‘ with what conscientious care the artist | 


and engraver do their work.” For once the promise of a preface 
is kept to the letter. The volume does show this conscientious 
care, and perhaps, taking it altogether, is the most satisfactory 
art-work that has been produced of late years. We might fairly 
challenge any illustrated newspaper in the world to show as fine 
a series of drawings as are to be found here, and the quality of 
the wood engravings leaves little to be desired. Far superior as 
the French wood engraving is in some respects, notably in the 
reproduction of sketchy outline, there is no comparison in exe- 
cution between any French serial and the work before us. All 
that technical skill can do, the wood engravers of the Graphic have 
accomplished, and it is only a fair recognition of their work to 
publish this volume, showing how fine their execution is, when it 
receives due care in the printing. 

Before noticing any of the contents of this book, we must say 
afew words upon the new style of wood engraving which has 
Sprung up of late years, and which is chiefly familiar to the pub- 





description of the better-known pictures, as they will in all proba- 
bility be familiar to the generality of our readers, but will men- 
tion two or three works remarkable for their artistic merit. 
First among these, as a specimen of reproductive art, 
stands undoubtedly the portrait of the late Lord Lytton. It is 
impossible, * our opinion, to have a finer woodcut of a chalk 
drawing thay this. The very rough marks of the crayon are pro- 
duced with * ‘solute fidelity, and the work on the face and hair 
has all the softness and almost all the depth of the original chalk 
drawing. Apart from this excellence as a woodcut, it is a fine 
drawing carried just far enough, and bears evident traces upon it 
of being a good likeness. ‘This is by D. Langee, who drew it from 
life in 1872, the year before Lord Lytton died, and is, in our 
opinion, the finest original portrait ever published in an illustrated 
newspaper. 

As an example of fine work of another kind, we must notice 
No. 19, ‘The Dhul Canal, Cashmere: the Maharajah’s State 
Barge.” This is a reproduction of a Cashmere photograph (probably 
one of Messrs. Bourne and Shepherd's), and is especially noticeable 





* The“ Graphic” Portfolio. Published at the Graphic” Office. 





for the manner in which the light and sharpness of the original 
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have been preserved. ‘The tree in the foreground overhanging the 
water is a masterpiece of delicate work, and the foliage throughout 
the picture is minute, and in spite of its density not in the least 
heavy. The state barge is hardly a conveyance which we at home 
should dignify by that name, as it consists of little more than two 
parallel planks, with some boards nailed across them, and in the 
middle a small arched awning, under which the Maharajah sits. 

Children play a large part in these illustrations, and perhaps the 
best of their delineations are those by Du Maurier, who is doubt- 
less familiar to our readers from his drawingsin Punch. His intense 
system of light and shade is well known, and is probably due 
chiefly to his always having worked in pen-and-ink, over which 
material he has gained a complete mastery. Nearly everything 
which Jacquemart can do with the etching-necdle in the imitation 
of texture Du Maurier can do with the pen, though people seeing 
his work in Punch week after week are too apt to take his marvel- 
lous skill as a matter of course. In the second of his illustrations 
given here this manipulation is very noticeable. ‘The picture is 
called the ‘‘ Rival Grandpas and Grandmas,” and shows them 
competing for the notice of an extremely small child, who stands 
in their midst, somewhat puzzled, but imperturbable and perfectly 
master of the situation. In the background sits mamma, graceful 
and flattered at the notice the little one excites ; and papa, with a pipe 
in his mouth, looks out into the garden where the small domestic 
drama is taking place. This picture would be a sufficient answer to 
those over-particular people who assert that Du Maurier is wanting 
in humour, but we do not notice it on that account. It is asa 
piece of fine and yet bold work in pen-and-ink that it is most 
remarkable ; and as we said above, especially masterly in 
giving the texture of the substances. ‘The stiffly-starched white 
frock of the child, the silk dresses and lace of the grandmammas, 
the leather slippers and cloth coats of the grandpapas, the stone 
and ivy of the house, and the cane of the easy garden-chair, all of 
these are alike unmistakable, and the bald head of one of the rivals 
shines with that obtrusiveness which very bald heads show in 
nature, 

Some of the most interesting drawings here are from the pen 
of Mr. Boyd Houghton, whose early death deprived the Graphic 
of one of its most original contributors. A member of the same 
school as Walker and Pinwell, he was more decidedly extravagant 
and fanciful in his designs than either of them, leaning, too, more 
to the grotesque or grotesquely horrible view of a subject than 
was their wont. Many of our readers will doubtless be familiar 
with his illustrations to the Arabian Nights, which were among 
the best of his works. His works here, two in number, are illus- 
trations of a tour he made in America. The best of these is No. 
23, ‘‘ A Barber's Saloon in New York.” ‘Though faithful to all 
the details of the scene, such as the extremely high chairs and 
footstools in which the person to be shaved reclines, he has im- 
ported a fantastic, almost weird air into the drawing, which ren- 
ders it unnatural, in spite of its ability. We have only space to 
notice one other of these engravings, No. 32, ‘‘ The Agricultural 
Labourer,” by Hubert Herkomer, a fine study of a thoughtful 
working-man reading the Bible, very much in the manner of Hunt. 





MR. POLLOCK’S LAW OF PARTNERSHIP.* 

Ir is quite clear that lawyers like Sir James Stephen, who 
believe in the value of codification, and take the trouble not only 
to talk about it, but to show something of its practical usefulness, 
will in time obtain a considerable following of able lawyers, and for 
their views some popular favour. This work of Mr. Pollock, for 
example, is one which treats of a subject interesting and import- 
ant in a commercial country like England, and it affords an in- 
stance of what has been said above of the possibility of raising a 
school of scientific lawyers, and of attracting the attention of 
people generally into a legal subject. For we doubt if there 
is anything which the great majority of tradesmen and com- 
mercial people would value more thoroughly than a sound, 
succinct, and clear idea of the legal bearings of partnership. 
And any layman who buys this book will possess in a short 
and intelligible form the main principles which regulate this 
subject. It will, of course, not enable him to steer clear of all 
dangers and complications which may arise in the course of part- 
nership business, but it will put him in possession of the guiding 
principles which must regulate his dealings as a partner. 

And it seems to us to possess also a certain educational 
value. For the technicalities of English law, which text- 
writers, by their higgledy-piggledy way of treating different 





* A Digest cf the Law of Partnership. By Frederick Pollock. London: Stevens 
and Sons. 1877. 


branches of jurisprudence, unduly magnify, give the general 
public a kind of impression that law is in itself confused 
subject, whereas, in its main rules, it is by no means a compli. 
cated science, for the real difficulty lies in the application of 
principles to complex circumstances. A good knowledge of a work 
like this Digest of the Law of Partnership should dissipate these 
ill-founded impressions, and should enable people to reason pre- 
cisely from definite principles in regard to a number of varying 
facts. And once a man feels that he has a clear knowledge of the 
law, £0 far as it relates to one subject, he will certainly ask whether 
it cannot be obtained in regard to other matters, and thus an im. 
petus will be given to a more scientific treatment of the law gener. 
ally, and possibly even we may witness an increase of precision in 
reasoning on every-day matters. Therefore, although such a work 
as this is scarcely full enough to be of use as a book of reference 
to the practical lawyer, it will undoubtedly be a help to him, ag 
well as to the student, in formulating his ideas, so that he will be 
able to apply them with greater ease to the circumstances which 
may be brought before him. 

The nature of the work will be best shown by one or two in- 
stances taken from the book itself, but it should be mentioned 
that the method which Mr. Pollock adopts is to lay down the 
law in a series of numbered propositions, to each of which illustra- 
tions or explanations, or when necessary, exceptions, are attached, 
Thus No. 31 is as follows:—‘* Tbe share of a partner in the 
partnership property at any given time is the proportion of the 
then existing partnership assets to which he would be entitled, if 
the whole were realised and converted into money, and after all 
the then existing debts and liabilities of the firm had been 
discharged.” And again, No. 37:—‘* No change can be made 
in the nature of the partnership business, except with the con- 
sent of all the partners.” And this instance shows, further, the 
possibility of treating other branches of law in an equally precise 
manner, because this rule, though one of a most fundamental 
kind, and one, it may be added, which a proper consideration of 
partnership relations would show, without any judicial authority 
at all, to be inherent in the relations of partners, is still supported 
or to be gathered from two legal judgments. But a work of this 
sort also shows some of the difficulties attending codification, such 
as the difficulty of reconciling judicial decisions, and the neces. 
sity for some capable paramount authority to decide when Judges 
disagree, and to fill up voids in the law, which a private writer 
can only do by adding a ‘ possibly ” or a ‘‘ perhaps” to his own 
proposition, or else not fill them up at all. Because as soon as 
the law is keenly analysed in this way, its weakness, just as much 
as its strength, is very soon apparent. ‘This is not the place to 
enter into any elaborate discussion of the Law of Partnership, 
‘but it is worth pointing out the fundamental distinction which 
exists between the law of England and that of Scotland and some 
other countries as regards the firm. ‘The firm here is regarded 
simply as a collection of individuals; any person who has any rights 
against the firm possesses them in reality against its members. But 
across the Border the firm is a separate person, so that even its 
|own members may sue it. Again, we mentioned at the com- 
mencement of this review that the difficulty in legal matters lay 
| not in the principles of law, but in their application to every-day 

matters. A striking instance of this is to be found in one of the 
rules as to the dissolution of a partnership, namely, that ‘‘ when 
‘a partner other than the partner suing so conducts him- 
‘self in matters relating to the partnership business that 
it is not reasonably practicable for the other partner or 
“partners to carry on the business in partnership with him,” the 
partnership may be dissolved by the High Court. ‘This seems 
clear and sensible enough, but the difficulties of applying it, 
‘and the immense amount of litigation which would be quite 
certain to arise in the case of a lucrative business, soon become 
obvious. First of all, the conduct of the partner to be dis- 
missed, which is complained of, must be in relation to partner- 
ship business; then the injury to the firm must result from the 
partner's own wilful misconduct ; and then it must be such as 
may reasonably be considered to injure the credit of the firm and 
to shake the confidence of the other partners. Every one of 
these conditions might raise a protracted trial. And this further 
shows that codification will in no way lessen litigation, because 
the vast bulk of all litigation lies in the application of well-known 
rules like these to different sets of facts. The cases in which 
pure questions of construction have to be argued are compara- 
tively few, and only now arise in most instances from careless 
drafting of the Statutes. But one great value of a work like 
this lies in the fact that it makes all these things evident to the 
, world at large, and thus may not only have a direct influence 
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but an indirect effect on general legislation. There 
of course, a large number of interesting legal questions which 
are, k like this must raise, but they are scarcely suited to a journal 
agreed specially to their discussion. Still it may fairly be 
pete here that so far as we have ascertained, Mr. Pollock is most 
accurate in his law, which is a matter of much importance, in a 
book whose contents may almost be got by heart by a hard-work- 
ing student. 
THE SUFFERINGS OF THE YORKSHIRE CATHOLICS.* 
Tue interest of the six narratives which Father Morris has given 
us in this volume centres almost wholly in the county of York 
and in its yenerable capital. ‘ Yorkshire,” we read, ‘* hath been 
more oppressed than almost all the shires in England.” York 
Castle alone contained at one time upwards of fifty sufferers for 
the faith. Over Ousebridge, thirty-three priests were drawn on 
hurdles, and sixteen laymen in carts, on their way to suffer the 
horrible penalties of treason with common felons and malcfactors 
at Knavesmire ; and in the tollbooth on that bridge, Margaret 
Clitherow was pressed to death for refusing to plead to an in- 
dictment charging her with harbouring Jesuit and Seminary 
priests. It shows how large must have been the number and 
how firm the faith of those who clung to the ancient creed, that 
in the time of James I. all official positions in the East Riding 
were in the hands of ‘‘ new upstarts,” since the old gentry were 
disaffected to the new religion ; and that after all the exactions of 
the times of Elizabeth, great sums of money were granted by 
her successor to divers Scots and pages, to be levied out of 
the goods of Catholics. Despite all they had undergone, 
their number, according to one authority, had increased rather 
than diminished, though a second writes that in the early part of 
Elizabeth’s reign there were more known Catholics in one town 
than a few years later were to be found in ‘‘a whole country.” 
The instruments of persecution in the Northern counties were 
fourfold. First, there was the Council of the North, a despotic 
body with extensive powers. Its President from 1572 to 1599 was 
Henry Hastings, Earl of Huntingdon, a busy member likewise of 
the Ecclesiastical Commission, who is represented as ‘‘a most 
bloody and heretical tyrant, insatiably thirsting for the lives and 
destruction of all good men, a pestiferous and most irreligious 
dissembler for his own gain and credit.” He was strongly 
suspected of a leaning to Puritanism, and being descended from 
Margaret, Countess of Salisbury, was accused of aspiring to the 
throne, and on occasion of the Queen's dangerous sickness, of 
making active preparations to assert his claim by force. At all 
events, he was an unmerciful and by no means scrupulous perse- 
cutor. He and his Council were empowered to call in any 
Catholic and punish him at their pleasure, and they constantly 
compelled the municipal authorities of York, in spite of much re- 
luctance and delay, to put the penal laws in operation. Hunt- 
ingdon was succeeded by Lord Burghley, and be by Edmund, 
Lord Sheffield, in whose time the Catholics had comparative 
quiet, though, as Father Pollard shows, even his milder rule was 
onerous enough. Sheffield, to his honour be it mentioned, de- 
clined to avail himself of a grant of £1,000 out of the goods of 
Catholics ; unlike Lord Montgomery, who “ begged ” a recusant, 
and forced him to redeem himself at the cost of £1,500. 
The second engine of persecution was the Court of High Com- 
mission, of which Lingard says that it differed from the Inquisi- 
tion only in name, and which, though containing some gentlemen, 
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wearied with it, was forced to remove with his whole family into 
Lincolnshire, and there to live.” 

The sheriff and hia officers were the third of these instruments 
of oppression. All—Council of the North, High Commission, 
and Sheriff—had their pursuivants, the lineal descendants, 
surely, of the Sumners of Chaucer's day, who were virtually irre- 
sponsible for their proceedings, and who roamed over the country 
hunting out Catholics and haling them to prison, and levying 
blackmail for their own behoof. We have in this volume, from 
Father Garnet and other victims, detailed accounts of these 
searches, which were accompanied by every circumstance of out- 
rage and wrong. It was not without good reason that in every 
Catholic house there was a ‘‘ conveyance” or hiding-place, to 
which the ‘‘ good man,” as the priest was called, might retire in 
the hour of peril. The law of England has usually been tender 
enough of the rights of property, but the Catholic had no such 
rights,—the pursuivants without redress took from him all his 
plate and valuables, all his money and any furniture that they 
had a mind to, consumed his corn and hay, and his provisions, 
and spoilt all that they did not steal. The Catholics of England 
must have hada strong foretaste of the Reign of Terror. On 
one terrible night, February 1, 1593, there was a general search 
made for Catholics all over Yorkshire, Durham, and Northum- 
berland, some houses being ransacked by as many as a hundred 
or sevenscore persons. Not content with searching the houses, 
they ‘did seek the grounds and woods in many places.” And 
in addition to all these, there were, fourthly, extraordinary pur- 
suivants, with special commissions, notably one Marr, who was 
empowered to apprehend all recusant gentlewomen and carry 
them to prison, and who was afterwards hanged for a peculiarly 
atrocious murder. It was found a profitable business to forge 
such commissions, but the Council often discovered the culprits, 
and repressed their zeal by imprisonment or the pillory. 

The penal laws were carried out in Yorkshire in all their rigour, 
York was a city of prisons—the Kidcotes, the Sheriff's Prison, 
St. Peter’s Prison, Trewe’s House, Little Ease, the Bean Hill— 
all of which were used for the confinement of Catholics. ‘Thrust 
down into dens where no ray of light could penetrate—often below 
the level of the river—at the mercy of gaolers who made large 
profits out of the scanty pittance of a penny or twopence a day 
allowed their starving prisoners, sometimes forbidden the poor 
privilege of begging an alms at the grate of their dungeon, 
herded with felons and lunatics and loaded with irons, it is no 
wonder that so many perished before they could be brought to 
trial, so that of fifty-eight who were imprisoned at York in the 
time of Archbishop Matthews for refusing the oath of allegiance, 
forty died in prison. ‘lortures were not spared. Boast was 
‘* four times laid upon the rack, and once hung up in the manacles, 
the which he affirmed to be the most painful torment of all the 
rest.” Ingleby was so resolute under torture that Topcliffe, 
whose experience in this line had been extensive, ‘‘said that he 
was a monster of all other for his exceeding taciturnity.” ‘There 
is ample evidence in this volume to confirm the reluctant ad- 
mission of Hallam that the victim was but too often brought 
alive and fully conscious from the gallows to the quartering-block. 
By a refinement of cruelty, the martyrs’ heads were commonly 
fixed up within sight of the Catholic prisoners, who, as at York 
and Ipswich, often took them down at their own peril to preserve 
them as relics or for burial. 

And what were the crimes against which these terrible penalties 





is said to have been in the hands of ‘‘a company of hungry and 
malicious ministers,” at whose head was the Archbishop. It 
levied large fines for non-attendance at church, and so intolerable 
were its exactions that many fled beyond its jurisdiction into | 


were directed? Some cases of treason there doubtless were, and 
we cannot but hold that such were rightly punished with severity, 
though not with cruelty. But the majority of the victims were 
guileless men, free from a thought of disloyalty to prince or 








Lincolushire, where they could only be reached by the ordinary | country, who ventured themselves on English soil for the salva- 
local authorities. Thus Sir Ralph Babthorpe, a man of noble | tion of souls committed to their charge; members of the same 
blood, of spotless character, and held in high esteem in his | faith, bound in common charity to succour and support their 
county, ‘‘ was so sore pursued by the base ministers of this High spiritual guides, who had braved the gallows and torments un- 
_ Commission, who every month sent out process in most disgrace- | speakable for their sakes ; or men and women in the middle and 
ful and odious terms against him, to be publicly read in his own | lower ranks who refused to comply with the law by attending the 
parish church, aud after reading to be fixed upon the church | services of the Established Church, in obedience to a higher law 
doors, that after he had for the space of a twelvemonth escaped | than that which rested on the sanction of Queen and Council, 
the fines by this art, to wit, by flying out of the country from the | Truly touching are the reasons assigned by this last class for 
day of the writ read in the church (of which by friends he got their non-attendance at the Protestant worship. ‘It is not the 
notice before) until the court-day was past, at which court-day Catholic Church.” ‘There is neither priest, altar, nor sacra- 


he had one ready to take his oath that he was not in the country | ment.” ‘There is not the Sacrament hung up, and other things, 
(as, indeed, he was not) from the day of the writ read until that as hath been aforetime.” ‘“ Her conscience will not serve her so 
present court-day, and so could not be fined,—after, I say, that to do, for she will remain in the faith that she was baptised in.” 
by this art he had escaped a year and more, being at the length | She thinketh it is not the right Church, and that if she should 
come there, it would damn her soul.” 

But it may be asked, did Englishmen in the days of Shakespeare 
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feel no compassion for the victims of political and religious in- 
tolerance? There are indications that they did. ‘ All acts of 
cruelty,” Father Pollard writes, ‘‘are much among the common 
people and gentlemen detested, insomuch that one of the Council 
for York told me that if it lay in his power there should be no 
more blood shed for religion.” Wiggington, a Puritan preacher, 
pleaded for the life of Margaret Clitherow. When four priests 
were executed at Durham in one day, and ‘their heads were cut 
off and holden up, as the manner is, not one would say, ‘ God save 
the Queen,’ except the catchpolls themselves anda minister or two.” 
And yet another at his martyrdom endured such cruel butchery, 
that ‘‘ the adversary preachers exclaimed in their sermons against 
it.” The guilt of bloodthirstiness must clearly rest not with the 
people, but with those who framed and carried out an odious law, 
in defiance of such public opinion as existed in the days of 
Elizabeth. é 

The general tenor of this book is so mournful and its sub- 
ject so momentous, that one almost shrinks from mentioning 
the points of less enthralling interest on which it touches. We 
will content ourselves with adding that there are many details of 
the topography and archeology of York in the sixteenth century; 
and in the background, when we can remove our eyes for a 
moment from the fever-haunted dungeons, and the mockery of 
justice, and the agony and the triumph of these brave martyrs 
and confessors, we catch many a glimpse of Elizabethan England 
in its greatness and its littleness, its promise and its significant 
signs of coming storm. And we turn over the last page with a 
heightened sense of the paramount importance of the spirit of 
toleration, which, whether for States or for individuals, is so hard 
to learn and so easy to forget; and with a keener perception of 
the social and spiritual conditions under which Shakespeare and 
his compeers were born and bred. The noble words of Dorothea, 
the virgin-martyr, are but the outcome of that stress of unrelent- 
ing persecution, of that tyranny whose darkest hour was, when 
Massinger wrote, well-nigh overpast, a prolonged Usquequo, 
Domine; such as was wrung from the hearts of thousands all over 
England, and especially in the Northern counties which were 
the scene of these troubles :— 

‘The visage of a hangman frights not me; 
The sight of whips, racks, gibbets, axes, fires, 


Are scaffoldings whereby my soul climbs up 
To an eternal habitation.” . 
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The Iliad of Homer, Homometrically Translated. By C. B. Cayley. 
(Longmans.)—This work shows considerable cleverness aud ingenuity, 
—whether well applied, is, we think, a question. It isa line-for-line and 
singularly literal translation of the J/iad in English hexameters. It 
strikes us as somewhat unequal. Here and there we have a passago 
which flows pretty freely, but not unfrequently we have decidedly 
harsh and inharmonious verses, Sometimes the translator, in aiming 
to be literal, resorts to such singular constructions as to be obscure ; and 
his equivalents for the Homeric epithets are often very questionable, 
and jar very much on our taste. Now and then, too, he falls back, as it 
seems to us, on words much too archaic, some of which, indeed, are to an 
ordinary reader barely intelligible. Perhaps a sprinkling of such 
words may be suitable for a translation of Homer, but we think 
Mr. Cayley has overdone the use of them. We are now so familiar 
with “folk-mote,” that we may well accept it as a very proper 
rendering of &yop7, and “ halidom” is by no means amiss in line 1, 39 
(“Hear me, if I’ve garnished thy beautiful halidom, hear me”). But we 
hardly think “ superb sea” is a satisfactory rendering of diay Zaz, or 
* host-nurturing” of Bwricveipe, or “ death-amenable earthlings” of éynrav 
avbpowwv, or “hands unapproached” of xtipas adarovs. We cannot 
say we quite like “all gods haunting Olympus,” for deo ésoi sie’ 
iv "Oaverw. The ship of Odusseus (xi, 5), which Homer calls 
psyaxniens, Whatever its precise meaning may be, is oddly made 
into a “whale-shouldered galley.” In the names of the deities Mr. 
Cayley is not consistent with himself. We cannot see why he should 
have Hera, as he does, for Juno, and yet retain the Latin forms Jove 
and Neptune. This looks like carelessness. By-the-by, now and then 
Neptune is Posidon, which to an English reader must be embarrassing. 
So, too, Jove is occasionally Kronides, Here is Mr. Cayley’s rendering 
of the passage, in Book XXII. (295-303), in which Hector anticipates 
his speedy doom :— 

“ Ah, the divine rulers to the path of ruin have urged me! 
Daring Deiphobus, methought, was at hand to support me, 
But sure, he’s inside o’ the wall; ‘twas Athena beguiled me. 
Now my death's nigh at hand, I ween, no more at a distance, 
Nor to be escaped from; they whilom chose to reprieve me. 
Jove and Jove's offspring far-working,—gracious helpers ; 
But ‘tis no more so, the predestined hour has attain'd me. 


Yet be my downfall at least not ignoble or easy, 
But marked by such a deed, as sounds to remote generations.” 





“My death,” in the fourth line, is in the original, édvaros semis, Mr. 
Cayley takes no notice of the epithet, which should, we think, be rep. 
dered. However, this is not often his fault. Whatever may be 

of his translation as a work of art, it usually reproduces Homer with 
considerable exactness, as any scholar will find by putting any dozen 
lines to the test. It is certain that he must have expended much 
pains and labour on it. 

A Treatise on the Moral Ideals, By the late J. Grote. Edited by J, 
B. Mayor. (Deighton and Bell, Cambridge.)—In this volume, which Mr. 
Mayor, as he tells us in his preface, has been able to give us with the 
help of the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press, we hays a 
valuable contribution to the study of moral philosophy. It seems to 
have been meant by the author as an answer to Mr. Mill's “Uti. 
tarianism,” only put in what he calls an “ uncontroversial form.” Like 
his eminent brother, the historian of Greece, from whom, however, on 
speculative subjects he widely diffored, Professor Grote had a Vigorous 
common-sense, which soon picked to pieces a one-sided or an imperfect 
theory. Of such theories we may say that moral philosophy has been 
specially the victim, and among them, as the author convincingly 
shows, must be included the utilitarianism of Bentham, who, however, 
in spite of his disclaimers of anything like méral itleals and imtdithe 
morality, was, in fact, one of the greatest visionaries of moderg 
times, With all his talk about the “‘ greatest happiness of tho greatest 
number,” he could not help being himself, in his noble unselfishness, a proof 
of the inadequacy of his theory, and his dislike to the word “ ought” wag 
quite inconsistent with the notion of choice or preference, words which 
even he could hardly dispense with. All this Professor Grote points 
out very clearly, and if he is only slaying the slain, he does it so wel} 
that it is worth while to go over the old ground with him. Mor) 
philosophy is with him an ideal rather than an inductive science, If 
we try to get rid of ideals, we do it at the cost of ignoring many of the 
plain facts of human nature. These ideals are not arbitrary imaging 
tions,—they involve the notion of an absolute ‘ should be,” which really 
means that there exists a reason why one of them is better than 
another. “Moral philosophy,” says Professor Grote, “ may be said to 
have existed from the first dawn of human reflection, and to have 
existed in virtue of man’s recognition by reflection that he does form 
in himself an ideal of something as what he should do; moral philo- 
sophy is his process of discovering this.” To attempt to simplify the 
subject by reducing it to a mere analysis of pleasure and pain is to 
deceive ourselves, and those who try to banish the ideas implied in the 
phrase that man is “a moral being” will be sooner or later reminded 
of the familiar verse, “ Naturam expellas furea, tamen usque recurrit.” 
The subject is not and cannot be made a simple one; it is, in fact, Pro- 
fessor Grote shows, made up of two sciences, the science of morals or 
virtue (what the Greeks called dp:r7), and the science of well-being 
(what the Greeks called sidemova). These two sciences are, in his 
view, interlocked in a very complicated manner. What is usually 
known as “the intuitive theory of morals” was not quite satisfac- 
tory to Professor Grote, though we suppose he would have ad- 
mitted that it pointed to a truth. Our spiritual, that is, our 
thinking and feeling nature, has wants; hence ideals which 
stir men to action, and intuitive morality, as he understands it, 
means simply the taking account of these wants? Great stress is 
laid on the view of man as an active as well as sentient being, and itis 
said that ‘‘ we should be as badly off without a work to do as withouta 
world to live in.” Professor Grote was clearly to a large extent influ- 
enced by the philosophy of Plato, and as we think we may add, of Cole- 
ridge. He seemsto have beenin agreement with Plato on the abstruse 
question whether the ideal of the “ good” corresponds with that of the 
“eal being.” He has some remarks on war which may be read with 
profit. Civilisation, he thinks, will hardly put a stop to war, but only 
give it a new character, though we may hope for good results from 
increased mutual tolerance among nations, and from a growing con- 
viction of the very small practical utility of war in most cases. Mr, 


Mayor has rendered students of moral philosophy a real service im 


editing this volume. His marginal summaries, on which he has evi- 
dently bestowed the utmost pains, are for the most part clear, and give 
the drift and substance of tho author’s reasonings in a convenient 
form. 

The Chdteau de Vesinet. By the Author of “Cinderella: a New 
Version of an Old Story.” (Chapman and Hall.)—This is a romantic 
story of the fortunes of a young lady who begins life by being left ina 
basket at the door of a kind doctor, who brings her up, and would have 
provided for her at his death, but for a piece of negligence which we 
must say is quite inconsistent with his character. She finds, however, 
first, a very good friend, and then her own kindred. Meanwhile, @ 
love-affair has been going on, which, after a brief cloud has passed away, 
ends as it should with a heroine so fair and amiable. The tale is read- 
able enough, though the incidents are worn thread-bare by use. The 
time is of the Crimean war. The author has a better memory than 
ours, if she is right when she speaks of a review of French and English 
troops having taken place at Paris. But she certainly is very much out 
when she describes a sketching-party in Sherwood Forest in the middle 
of March. Those of us who are old enough to recollect the winter of 
1854-5 will shudder at the idea, which, indeed, does not seem a happy 





one, let the winter be what it may. 
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of the 
studied.” 
in several instance 


hardly 2 page } 


or suggestion from my friendly correspondents.” He administers a 
‘ast and dignified rebuke to critics who have blamed him for not con- 
he reputation of Lord Macaulay, by the omission of passages 
hich told unfavourably on the estimate of his character. What he 
gays on this point should be written in gold on the first page of every 
biography :—* It was my business to show my uncle as he was, and not 
as I, or any one else, would have had him. If a faithful picture of 
Macaulay could not have been produced without injury to his memory, 
I should have left the task of producing that picture to others; but 
baving once undertaken the work, I had no choice but to ask myself, 
with regard to each feature of the portrait, not whether it was attractive, 
but whether it was characteristic.” Of tho additions, some of the most 
convenient are to be found where quotations are substituted for references. 
There was, in the first volume, a reference to the concluding sentences of 
Macaulay’s first Reform speech, and of the marvellous effect which they 
produced, rather tantalising to those who did not happen to have the 
“Speeches” at hand, These sentences are now given, with excellent 


J 
sulting t 


| scond edition, with “ Additions and Corrections,” of Zhe Life and 
of Lord Macaulay, by G. 0. Trevelyan (Longmans), has 

red. In his preface to this second edition Mr. Trevelyan speaks 
«almost microscopic care with which these volumes have been 
“Tt is not too much to say,” he proceeds to remark, “ that 
s, a misprint, or a verbal error, has been brought to 
my notice by, at least, five-and-twenty different persons; and there is 
in the book which has not afforded occasion for comment 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


Mr. JAMES PAYN'S NEW NOVEL. 
A New Serial Story, entitled,“ BY PROXY,” 
wy JAMES PAYN, Author of “ Lost Sir 
fassingberd,” Illustrated by ARTHUR 
HOPKINS, is begun in the MAY Number 
of BELGRAVIA. 


The EASTERN QUESTION. 


Second Edition, revised and corrected, demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 18s. 


CLOUDS in the EAST: Travels and 
Adventures on the Perso-Turkoman Frontier. By 
VALENTINE BAKER. With Maps and Iilustra- 
tions, coloured and plain, from original Sketches. 


Small 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


BY STREAM and SEA: a Book for 
Wanderers and Anglers. By WILLIAM SENIOR 
( Red-Spinner ”). 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
WHAT HE COST HER. James 


PaYn, Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 3 vols. 


9 
JULIET’S GUARDIAN. By Mrs. 
H. Lovett CAMERON. 3 vols. 

“The author may be congratulated upon having 
accomplished that most difficult of feats, the having 
rightly decided upon her proper line of art; and 
the reading public may be even more warmly con- 
gratulated upon the advent above the literary horizon 
x *- new and exceptionally brilliant planet.”"—Morning 


JOHN LEXLEY’S TROUBLES. By C. 
W. BARDSLEY, M.A. 3 vols. 

“ An exceptionally fine work of modern fiction...... 
Mr. Bardsley seems to have a happy facility for uniting 
iuto one harmonious whole all the qualities which 
Should go to the making of a thoroughly good story. 
s++;The plot is developed in a manner which might 
excite the envy of the most practised master of the 
art......The novel can hardly be praised too highly.” — 
Morning Post. 


The NEW REPUBLIC; or, Culture, 


Faith, and Philosophy. 2 vols. 


DICK TEMPLE. 


GREENWOOD. 3 vols. 
Crown 8yo, cloth extra, with Photographic Portrait, 6s. 


TOM HOOD’S POEMS, OROUS 
and PATHETIC. Edited, with a Memoir, by his 
Sister, FRANCES FREELING BRODERIP. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


HISTORICAL PLAYS by TOM 


AYLOR: —“ Clancarty,” ‘‘Jeanne’ D'Arc,” 


By James 


“"Twixt Axe and Crown,” “The Fool's Revenge,” | 


“ Anne Boleyn,” &c, 








To be published on Tuesday next, price 1s, Illustrated. 

ACADEMY NOTES for 1877. Edited 
by HENRY BLACKBURN. Containing over One 
Hundred [Illustrations in Fac-simile of the 
Artists’ Original Drawings. 

CHEAP EDITION, smal! 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s each. 


WILKIE COLLINS’S NOVELS. 


The MOONSTONE, 





WOMAN in WHITE. 

ANTONINA. MAN and WIFE. 
BASIL. POOR MISS FINCH. 
HIDE and SEEK. MISS or MRS. ? 

The DEAD SECRET. The NEW MAGDALEN. 
The QUEEN of HEARTS. | The FROZEN DEEP. 


MY MISCELLANIES. The LAW and the LADY. 

Also, an ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 
by Geo. Du Maurier, Sir J. Gilbert, and others. 68 each. 


NEW VOLUMES of “The EARLY ENGLISH 
POETS.” 


3 vols. crown 8yo, cloth boards, 18s; large paper 
copies, 36s 
Sir PHILIP SIDNEY’S COMPLETE 
POETICAL WORKS, including all those in 
“ Arcadia.” Edited by the Rev. A. B. GRrosart. 
With Memorial Introduction, Essay on the Poetry 
of Sidney, Notes, and Stee!-Piate Portrait. 


The other Worksin the Series (uniform in size and 
price) are 


1, GILES FLETCHER’S COMPLETE 
POEMS: Christ's Victorie in Heaven, Christ's 
Victory on Earth, Christ's Triumph over Death, 
and Minor Poems. With Memorial Introduc- 


tion, and Notes, 1 vol. 
2. Sir JOHN DAVIES’ COMPLETE 


POETICAL WORKS, including Psalms L. to L. 
in Verse, and other hitherto Unpublished MSS. 
for the first time Collected and Edited. With 
Memorial Introduction, and Notes. 2 vols. 


3. HERRICK’S HESPERIDES, NOBLE 
NUMBERS, and COMPLETE COLLECTED 
POEMS. With Memorial Introduction and 
Notes, Steel Portrait, Index of First Lines, and 
Glossarial Index, &c. 3 vols. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
“QUIDA’S" NEW NOVEL. 
In a few days, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 
ARIADNE: the Story of a Dream. 
By “OUIDA.” 
CHATTO and WINDUS, 74 and 75 Piccadilly. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


R. C. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, 
i Withernden, Caterham Valley, prepares for 
the Public Schools. Referees: Colonel E. G. Bulwer; 
Mr. Arthur Cohen, Q.C.; Mr. Arthur Durham; Mrs. 














Wm. Grey; Rear-Admiral Maxse; Mr. Serjeant Parry. 





OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS 


79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
| Ee rrES COLLEGE, — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, Four of £60 perannum. Competition 
in July. Apply for particulars to HEAD MASTER, 
Fettes College, Edinburgh. 

PRIVATE TUITION.—The Rev. 
I.E CHARLES W. STUBBS, Vicar of Granborough, 
Winslow, Bucks, has one vacancy. Terms, 200 guineas, 
Present pupils, (3) old Carthusians. References, Dr. 
Acland, Professor Bryce, Sir Harry Verney, General 
Strachey, Rev. Brooke Lambert, and others. 

LIFTON COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, £25 to £90a year. Exami- 
nation begins Wednesday, June 20th. 

A Scholarship may be won by proficiency in Classics, 
or Mathematics, or Natural Science, or French and 
German, with English. 

Apply to HEAD MASTER or SECRETARY, Clifton 
College, Bristol. 

O ARCHITECTS and SURVEYORS, 

—The Directors of the Midland Land Corpora- 

tion OFFER the following PREMIUMS for the Taree 

best DESIGNS for LAYING-OUT and DEVELOP- 

ING, for Building Parposes, WEST COMBE PARK 
ESTATE, Blackheath, Kent: — 

First Premiam, 150 Guineas; second, 100 Guineas ; 
third, 50 Guineas. 

For Conditions, Plans, and Orders to View, spply 
Midland Land Corporation, Birmingham.—By Order 
of the Board, JAMES H. IVORY, Secretary. 

/ - SUNDAY SOCIETY to OBTAIN 
the OPENING of MUSEUMS, ART GAL- 
we LIBRARIES, and GARDENS on SUN- 

AYS. 

SECOND PUBLIC ANNUAL MEETING of Sup- 

rters, this day, Saturday, May 12, 1877, Freemasons’ 

‘avern. The Dean of WESTMINSTER will take the 
Chair at Four o'clock precisely. Supporters :—Prof. 
J. Tyndall, LL.D., Prof. T. H. Huxley, LL.D., Joseph 
Arch, Rev. J. Oakley, M.A., Rev. Mark Wilks, Watkin 
Williams, Q.C., M.P., Professor H. Morley, Dr. B. W. 
Richardson, F.R.S., Mrs. Rose M. Orawshay, Miss 
Helen Taylor, J. Heywood, F.RS., M. D. Conway, 
M.A. Tickets for reserved seats forwarded to sub- 
scribers on ——- No seats reserved after four 
o’clock.—MARK H. JUDGE, Honorary Secretary, 19 
Charing Oross, S.W. 

A Subscription of any amount constitute Member- 
ship. Annual Subscribers of £1 or upwards receive 
the “Sunday Review" free by post. Second Annual 
Report, post free, 3d. “Sunday Review" for April, 
post free, Is 2d. 
MIDLAND RAILWAY. 

TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1877. 
IRST and THIRD-CLASS ‘TOURIST 
TICKETS, AVAILABLE for TWO MONTHS, 
will be issued from May 14th to the 31st October, 1877. 
For Particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, 


issued by the rept 
JAM ALLPORT, General Manager. 


Derby, May, 1877. 
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RESULT OF BONUS INVESTIGATION, 31st DECEMBER, 1876. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 








The profit is the largest yet divided by the Society. 
The Bonus gives an average addition of £84 per 1,000 assured. 
The basis of valuation maintains, in their utmost force, the safeguards rendering the 
Society second to none in security to the Assured. Thus— 
1. The new ‘Institute of Actuaries’” Tables of Mortality were employed throughout. (These 
yield higher reserves against Policy-liabilities than any other in recognised use.) 
2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 
8. The whole “Loading” was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 
Schedule.) 
Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The Bonus Report, fully explaining the effect of the principles adopted, and the Valuation 


Schedule, will be forwarded. 
March, 1877. E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 











NOTICE. 


MANUFACTURE OF SPOONS AND FORKS. 
MESSRS. ELKINGTON AND CO. 


Beg to announce that having succeeded in carring out several important improvements in the 
above Manufacture, they are now enabled to offer their guaranteed qualities at such prices as, 
while fully maintaining their high quality, place them within the reach of all classes. 


REVISED ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS CAN BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 








ADDRESS—ELKINGTON AND CO. 
LONDON—22 Regent Street, W. 
42 Moorgate Street, E.C. 
LIVERPOOL—25 Church Street. 
MANCHESTER—St. Ann’s Square; or to the 


Manufactory, Newhall Street, BIRMINGHAM. 





BARNARD, BISHOP, & BARNARDS’ 


“ Referred to and recommended by ‘ Another Country Parson. 
See the Times, January 25. 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES 
POST FREE. 


” 


SLOW 
COMBUSTION 


NORFOLK IRON WORKS, NORWICH. STOVES. 
NEW LONDON SHOW-ROOMS NOW OPEN, 95 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


Wall Lights and Lustres for Gas and Candles. 
Chandeliers ia Bronze and Ormolu. 


KEROSENE and OTHER LAMPS for India and Home 
TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 


Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign. 


“Excellent in 
every way."— 
See the Times, Jan. 30. 





Use. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY & SHOW ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Pe 
— LIBRARY, 12 St. James’ 
uare.—The THIRTY- 

GENERAL MEETING of the eo ae 

in the First-Floor Room on THURSDAY May 31, 

at 3 en. The Chair will be taken’ b Lay 

HOUGHTON.—By order of the Committee, . , 
ROBERT HARRISON 

Bag --3, , Secretary and Librarian, 


HURCH of ENGLAND INCUM. 
BENTS' SUSTENTATION FUND, . 
2nd, the Council voted five unconilitional gran 4 
£100 each, and the sum of £1,250, to meet benefactions 
of the value of £2,700 offered on behalf of 16 
If all the benefactions are paid in, 21 benefices will 
permanently augmented iu 1877, making 102 since the 
foundation of the Fund, with a totul sum of £27 666. 
The Council also voted grants 0? £20 each for . 
year, to six other benefices. These votes Giapoes of 
almost all the money in the hands of the Council. 
CONTKIBUTIONS to either of the branches of the 
Fund (A. — Permanent Endowment; B. — Annna} 
Cnet, are eer solicited. 
ey may be paid to the account of the F; 
Messrs. Coutts and Co., 59 Strand, W.C.; poy hy 
Secretary, 4 Dean's Yard, Westminster, S.W. 
HRIST the GREAT SHEPHERD 
SIR NOEL PATON’S NEW PICTURE, Now 
ON VIEW, from 10 to 5 daily, at Mr. Richardson's 
Gallery, 1694 New Bond Street. Admission Is, 


ie STITUTE of PAINTERSin WATER. 
COLOURS.—The FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, from 9 till dusk. Ad- 
mission, ls. Catalogue, 6d.—Gallery, 53 Pall Mall, 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary, 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS jn 
WATER-COLOURS.—The EIGHTY-EIGHTH 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 
Nine till Seven. Admittance, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary, 


WILLIAM S. BURTON 

39 OXFORD STREET. W. Y 

TPHE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, in- 
troduced more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM 8, 
BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and OCo., is the best article next to 
silver that can be used as such, either usefully or 
ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished 


from real silver. 
Fiddle or Bead or King's 














Patterns, Old Silv'r. Thread. or Shell 
£a4da£8. 4 £8, 4. 
Table Forks or Spoons, 
POP AOZ.....cccc.cccececees - 110 0...2 5 


1 0...2 

Dessert do. do .... ool 9 0... 11 
Tea Spoons, do. ool © @.8 8 

These are as strongly plated and are in every 
respect at least equal to what other houses are selling 
as their first quality, at very much higher prices. 

A secoud quality of Fiddle Patteru:— 
Table Spoons and Forks --. 233 per dozen 
Dossert, 178; Tea Spoons........ eoccecesesoos ls — 

Tea and Coffee Sets, in white metal, from £3 listo 
£7 7s; Dish Covers, beaded pattern, £11; ditto ditto, 
fluted, £15; from £9 to £24 the set of four; Corner 
Disbes, from £7 10s to £18 18s the set of four; 
Warmers, £7 2s 6d to £15 158; Biscuit Boxes, 14s to 
£5 10s; Cruet and Liquor Frames, &c., at propor- 
tionate prices. The largest stock in existence of plated 
dessert knives and forks, and fish-eating knives and 
forks and carvers. All kinds of replating done by the 
patent process. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, General 
Furnishing Ironmonger, by appointment to 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
gratis and post paid. It contains upwards of 850 
lilustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of 
Prices and Plans of the 30 Large Show Rooms at 39 
Oxford Street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street. 
4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard: 
Manufactories, 84 Newman Street, and Newman 


Mews, London, W. 
\ \ TILLS’ “BEST BIRD’S-EYE” 
CIGARETTES. 
Sold everywhere in Sixpenny Packets (containing 
Ten), protected by our Name and Trade Mark. 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS, Bristol and London. 

















POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


HAS TWENTY YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
AND IS UNIFORMLY OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 





FREDs. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED - KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description, These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. ED WARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 





ALL WHO ARE LIABLE TO HAY FEVER AND COLDS SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM; 


Or, ANTLCATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once arrest them, 
and even if a cold has become severe, will give immediate relief, and generally cure in one day. Of all Chemists, 
2s 94 a bottle. Since the New Year, the Bottles are all made perfectly air-tight, by a new and simple method. 


Address: Dr. DUNBAR, care of F, NEWBERY and SONS, 37 Newgate Street, E.C. 


EARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP, 
For the Toilet, the Nursery, aud for Shaving, 

* Is an article of the nicest and most careful manu- 
facture, and one of the most refreshing and agreeable 
of balms to the skin.” 
Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, edited by 
Mr. ERASMUS WILSON, FBS 

Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE, INDEBD, 
are the EFFECTS of 

I AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 

_4 in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 


and Skin Diseases. Excelleat, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 





Fr LAZENBY cand SON'S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 





aud SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLE3, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulteraied. —92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square) ; and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label 





so many years, signed, “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
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OF 


FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 





THE 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, 











MAY 10™, 1877. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £3,112,500. 
On moped + of = bay = i iicop sedsisnetouupunten — 
. ‘ 77,5 itto 20 ditto 7 930, 
Paid-up Capital, —98°195 ditto £20 ditto £8 ditto (less £14 unpaid), 224,986 ¢ “1,575,006 
Paid in Advance of 6th Call...............068 ennriberhinenvtbens 20 
RESERVE FUND, £900,000. 
Number of Shareholders, 4,632. 
DIRECTORS. 
Right Hon. Lord Ernest Augustus Charles Duncan Macdonald, Esq. Sir James Sibbald David Scott, Bart. 
Brudenell Bruce, M.P. | Henry Paull, Esq. Richard Blaney Wade, Esq. 
George Han wry Field, E-q, Alexander Robertson, Esq. Robert Wigram, Esq. 


John Oliver Hanson, Esq. | 


John Kingston, Esq. John Stewart, Esq. 


Hon. Eliot Thomas Yorke, 


Edward Atkinson, Esq., Honorary Director. 


William Holt, 
Robert Fergusson, 
Th. mas George Robinson, 


Joint General Managers. 


Bishopsgate street, corner of Threadneedle street, London. 
SOLICITOR—Charles Norris Wilde, Esq. 





RICHARD BLANEY WADE, Esq., in the Chair. 











REPORT. 


The Directors are glad to meet the Proprietors, and to sub- 
mit for their approval] the forty-fourth annual report of the 
Bank 


The Bank of England rate stood at 2 per cent. from 19th 
April, 1876, till the 3rd inst., giving an average rate for 1876 
of £2 12s 14, being 12s 3d less than that for 1875. The long 
continuance of 2 per cent. has only one porallel, viz., from 
July, 1867, to November, 1868, a period of sixteen months. 

The year 1876 was characterised by stagnation in almost 
every department of trade, and the business of banking, con- 
sequently, has been less profitable than in previous years. 
Owing, however, to the constantly widening range of the 
Bank’s operations, and the careful investment of its resources, 
the Directors have the satisfaction of recommending :— 

That the dividend and bonus now to be declared be 11 
per cent. for the half-year, being the usual 4 per cent. 
dividend with a bonus of 7 per cent, making, with 
the distribution in January last, 21 per cent. for the 
year. 

That £34,055 2s 9d of undivided profits, being the balance 
of £50,641 5s 6d referred to in last report, be carried 
forward to the account of the current year. It will be 
remembered that the latter sum was reserved to meet 
the increasing amount of dividend upon the new capital, 
until the same was fully paid and rendered productive. 

Thestatement of accounts herein contained will show that 
there has been a considerable increase of deposits—spread over 
the whole of the branches—and it may be stated that 3,140 
new current accounts have been opened, exclusive of a large 
number of new deposit accounts. 

The following is the summary of the operations for the 
year, submitted in the form hitherto in use :— 






































Rest or undivided profits at December 31, 1875, as exhibited at the £ sa 
annual meeting m May, 1876, Viz........ccccccee-ss. seccessssesserssereereeeee 860,985 0 0 
Less bonus declared and paid in cash in July, 1876 .....+-.sssscessesesereeeee 102,375 0 0 
768,610 0 0 
Add premium on new shares received up to December, 1875 ........ 141.300 0 0 
Leaving ‘ 900,000 0 0 

Net profits of 1876, after making allowance for b.d and doubtful 
debts, and bonus to officers _ 308,538 17 3 
Making 1,208,538 17 3 
Add undivided profits from 1875 60,641 5 6 
Total 1,269,180 2 9 

Dedact— 

Dividend on Company's stock, paid July, 1876 ......... £60,50 0 0 

Ditto January, 1877 63,000 0. 0 

Bonus of 6 per cent., pid January, 1877......ssseseeeesveees 93,125 0 0 

Undivided profits to next year 34,055 2 9 
242,930 2 9 
Leaving 1,010,250 0 0 


Out of these profi's the Directors propose to declare, in a1 it on to ‘he 
foregoing dividends and vonus , aid o prop ietors as above stated, 
@furth:r bonus of 7 per cent. in July next, making a divisi n of 
Profits in 1376 in all 21 per cent. upon the paid-vp cap tal, free 
of income tax, amounting ty seeeeee 110,250 0 0 





Leaving reserve investe 1 in G »vernwent securities.................. 900,000 0 0 


Since the last annual meeting, branckes have been opened 





at Whitby and Burton-on-Trent, which give promise of suc- 
cess, Agencies to the Bangor branch have ulso been opened 





at Bethesda and Menai Bridge to conserve the business of the 
Bank in that district. 

The following Directors go out of office by rotation, but, 
being eligible for re-election, offer themselves accordingly, 
viz. :— 

Joun OLIvER Hanson, Esq. 
GEoRGE Hansury FIELD, Esq. 
Joun STEWART, Esq. 

It was mentioned at the last annual meeting that Mr Edward 
Atkinson, after 40 years of valuable services, desired to retire 
from his duties as Joint General Manager, and that Mr Robert 
Fergusson, who had had considerable experience at several 
branches, especially as Manager at the Manchester branch, 
had been selected to fill the vacancy occasioned by Mr Atkin- 
son’s retirement. . 

Subsequently to that arrangement, the Directors, having 
regard to Mr Holt’s length of service and to the importance 
of having a gentleman thoroughly prepared to fill any vacancy 
that might occur, have appointed Mr Robinson, an officer 
trained in the service of the Bank, and for many years 
Manager of the important branch at Middlesborough, to be a 
Joint General Manager. 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND. 
December 31, 1876. 





























Dr. LuaBiLitiEs. £ ad 
To paid-up capital .......00-cccserscereesseseeese 1,576,006 0 0 
To amount due by the Bank on dep , &e. 26,848,277 710 
To ptances ....... 700,348 15 3 
To reserve fund, January 1, 1876 .......s0.eseresserseeeeeeees 900,000 0 0 
To profit and loss balance 14,305 2 9 
30,167,937 6 10 
Cr. AsszETs. 
By cash in hand, at Bank of England and branches, at call and £ sa 
short notice .., coccscocsseccccoccccssnccconce «6 AED OF BD 
By Government securities........0.c0-serecrccsesssesse-sseeeeeess 4,553,908 17 6 
By |) dian Government and other securities, debentures, &c. .......++ 2,865,836 9 2 
By bills discounted, l.ans, &. eessorenre cesteseeeeee 17,411,162 14 3 
By frechold premises, &c., in London and country, 
1Obal AMOUR ..ccce.sssccccesercressesorreesesssesessonse® £636,254 4 2 
Less at credit of building fund .......00000cecseee 151,324 611 
oe 425,029 17 3 


30,167,937 5 10 





The above Report having been read—It was 

Resolved unanimously—That the same be adopted and printed for 
the use of the Proprietors. 

Resolved unanimously—That John Oliver Hanson, Esq., George 
Hanbury Field, Esq. and John Stewart, Esq., be re-elected 
Directors of the Company. 

Resolved uvanimously—That the best thanks of the Proprictors be 
presented to the Directors for their very successful management 
of the affairs of the Company. 

Resolved unanimously—That the best thanks of the Proprietors be 
given to William Holt, Robert Fergusson, and Thomas George 
Robineon, the General Managers, and to the Branch Managers 
and other Officers of the Company, for their efficient services. 

Resolved unanimously—That the best thanks of the Meeting be 
presented to the Chairman for his ablo conduct in the Chair. 

Extracted from the a by 


HOUT, Y dein 
R. FERGUSSON, int 
T. G. ROBINSON, ) ™anagers. 
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PAINLESS 


TEu Ty PST RY. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 





Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adap ting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 

Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 

PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 

(TESTIMONIAL. 


My Dear Srr,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 


that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letiers Patent, to protect what I consider the 
In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 


less Dentistry. 
To G.H. Jones, Esq. 


rfection of Pain- 
. G. HUTCHINS, 
By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 





HEAL AND SON’S 


— 
eae 
| ees ATIF 


IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRESS YET 
INVENTED. 


HEAL AND SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bed-room 
Furniture Manufacturers, 


195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
LONDON, W. 


aNs 


Catalogue post free. 


INAHAN’S WHISKY. 
K LL 


UNIVERSALLY RECOMMENDED BY THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION. A pure old spirit, mild, 
mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 

Dr. HASSALL says:—“ The samples were soft and 
mellow to the taste, aromatic and ethereal to the 
smell. The Whisky must be pronounced to be pure 
well matured, and of very excellent quality. 


WHOLESALE : 
20 GT. TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 

OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
lied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 








CARSON’S PAINT. 


Patronised by the Queen, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, the British Govern- 
ment, the Indian Government, the Colonial Govern- 
ments, the Russian Government, 10,000 of the 
Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy. 

Is extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2cwt. Free to all Stations, 
CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials Post Free. 
WALTER CARSON and SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 


LupGATES HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 
AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


EPPS’S 


COCOA. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT'’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 














«QANITAS” 
“ONAN Sg” 
—— ITAS. 
“ @ ANITAS.” 
s 





MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 
STONE’S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS. 


“ Exceedingly useful.”—S/andard. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Lilustrated Catalogues 
post free from 
HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
All sizes can be seen at 13 Cranbourne Street, 
Leicester Square, London. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” is greatly superior to 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the TEETH & PEARL- 
LIKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, 
and imparts a Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the BREATH. 
Price 1s 6d per pot. 

JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’'S Toilet and Nursery 
Powder, celebrated for its purity. 

** AGUA AMARELLA ” restores the Human Hair to 
its prietine hue, no matter at what age. 

ASK for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’s, and see that 
you have none other than their genuine Articles. 








Wholesale—Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames 
Street, London. eee 
ONSUMPTION and WASTING 


DISEASES. The recognised REMEDY is 
ANCREATIC EMULSION. 
The Original and Genuine 
Prepared only by 
AVORY and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London, and 
to be had of al] Chemists. 





tion, and quotations may be had on opeiens on to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.O. 


OHN BURGESS andSON’S 
Original and Superior Essence of 
ANCHOVIES and ANCHOVY PASTE 
Have been Manufactured only by them for more than 
100 years at 107 Strand (Corner of Savoy Steps), 
London.—Order of your Grocer, but see that you get 

“JOHN BURGESS and SON'S.” 


In consequence of Spurious [mitations of 
AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 











4 which signature is placed on every bottle of 


ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 

and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Crossz 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen goner- 


HE “GRANVILLE” 
SPECIAL EXPRESS T 
RENCE-ON-SEA, near Ramegate, f° goo geaW- 
Degagtenes every Friday from Charing Orosg =. 
and Cannon Street 3.55 p.m., returning the toll a48, 
Monday morning. (See Billa) wing 
RETORN TICKETS for the GRANVIL 
SPECIAL EXPRESS are AVAILABLE for a 
- TRAIN on the South-Eastern Railway apd 


ee 
HE ‘‘GRANVILLE.”—«“The accom 

modation, wines, and cuisine all are admirable” 
—Court Circular. ** The chief enjoyment, perhaps, 
from the baths, for no more complete an establisheanee 
exists anywhere in England.”—Zondon Medi 
“ pe oe —. second to none.”"—G@lobe, 

ress ANAGER, G 
Lawrence-on Sea, Ramsgate. nhenaenes Hotel, St, 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
: INSURANCE OFFICE, ) treet, 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. ne See 
Fe Wane ryyo in the world. 
e of the FITS 
the Policy-holders. es cmeng 


i= IX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
ines cen = Cine Guyee, London,—Es: 
5 rompt and liberal Loss Settl 
ances effected in all a oe the — i 
E WILLIAM ELL, 
Secretaries { }oN J. BROOMPIBID 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—D RAF TS 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected 
Money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.O. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
_4_ Established 1807. For Lives only. 

MALL, S.W. . oo 
Net Income from Premiums and Interest £395,565 
Funds in hand £3,056,035 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal may be ob 

tained on application. 

GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary, 


RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 32 New 


Street, Blackfriars, London, E.O. Extract from the 
30th Annual Report, for year ending 3lst December, 


1876:— 
Policies issued for  .......sesesseeees . £281,135 0 0 






































Claims paid, including bonuses ......... 59,798 10 11 
The Accumulated Fund was increased 
iy 40,873 17 3 
And is now 655,665 6 8 
Policies in force assuring ...,...+0.++..+0 3,314,660 0 0 
Life Premiums 100,135 16 1 
Total Income 130,018 10 





EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 
From whom copies of Report, Balance Sheet, and 
all information can be bad on application, or from 
any of the Agents of the Company. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
I ited Assets on the 3lst Dec. 1876... 








ally. Retail by dealers in sauces throug the 


world. 
JALE and GOLDEN HAIR.—SOL 
roduces that 


AURINE in one or two days 
pretty tint now so much admired. erfectly free 
from objectionable ingredients. 5s 6d.—ALEX. 
ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London. Sent for stamps. 


AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 











itis applied. Sold at 3s 6d; sent free for 54 stamps. 
Had of ail Chemists. 
REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 


London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE pro- 
duces a perfect light or dark colour immediately it is 
used. It is permanent, and perfectly natural in effect, 
Price 3s 6d; sent by post for 54 stamps. 


| | AIR-COLOUR WASH.—By 

damping the head with this ey sages ae 
fumed Wash, in 24 hours the hair becomes its original 
colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 10s 6d, 
sent for stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holborn, 
London; and all Chemists. 


ie MACHINE.—This is a con- 








trivance which, applied to the Nose for an 
hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection. Any one can use it, and with- 
out pain. Price 10s 6d, sent carriage free.—ALEX. 
ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London. Pamphlet sent 
for two stamps. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS 
need only a single trial to make known their 
capabilities. No outside sore or inward inflammation 
can long withstand the cooliug, purifying, and healing 
influences exerted by these twin medicaments. Be 
the mischief recent or chronic, great or slight, painful 
or simply annoying, it will succumb before the cura- 
tive virtues of these noble remedies, which can be 
rightly applied by any person who will attentively 
read their accompanying directions, which are pro- 
pounded in the plainest language, void of technical 
terms, and printed in the most legible characters. To 
the man of business, confined to his counting-house, 
and harassed by engagements, these Pills are in- 
valuable; for the man of pleasure, addicted to free- 
living, they are peeriess. 


ILLS’ “THREE CASTLES.”— 
THACKERAY, in the * VIRGINIANS,” says: 
—* There's no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, 
and no better brand than the ‘ THREEOASTLES.’” 
Sold only in Packets, protected by our Name and 
Trade Mark. 
W. D. and H. 0. WILLS Bristol and London. 











Income for the past year ..........00+ssseeee ooo — 488) 
Amount paid on Death to December last ... 11,148,830 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto 

allotted 5,523,133 

The expenses of management (including commis- 
sion) are about 4} per cent. on the annual income. 

ATTENTION is especially called to the NEW 
RATES of PREMIUM recently adopted by the Office. 

The RATES for YOUNG LIVES will be found 
MATERIALLY LOWER than heretofore. 

Policies effected this year will be entitled to share in 
the Profits at the next Division in December, 1879. 

Forms of Proposal, &c., will be sent on application 
to the Office. 


CCIDENTS by FLOOD and FIELD. 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS 
May be provided inst by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANOCEOCOMPANY, 
The Oldestand Largest Accidental! Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual Income, £205,000. 
£1,120,000 have been paid as Compensation. 

A fixed sum in the case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at moderate Premiums. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ standing. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


AMERICAN OENTENNIAL. 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article."— 
Standard. 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Fo0d, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs dagetvelt 
i> eoniees oil."—Food, Water, and Air, edited 


5 sall. 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL 
awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 


INNEFORD’S FLULD MAGNESIA, 


The Medical Profession for over Thirty Years 
have approved of are solution as the 
best remedy > —_ r) ee oon 
burn, Headache, Gout, and Io ; 
as the safest aperient for delicate constitutions, 

Children, and Infants. 
DINNEFORD and OO. 
172 New Bond Street, London; and all Chemists. 
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NEW WORE by Mr. DARWIN. 
Nearly ready, with Woodcuts, crown 8vo. 


DIFFERENT FORMS of FLOWERS on 


TS of the SAME SPECIES. By OnAR_Les DARWIN, M.A., F.B.S. 


The 


PLAN 





Also, lately published. 


The EFFECTS of CROSS and SELF-FERTI- 


LIZATION in the VEGETABLE KINGDOM. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


The VARIOUS CONTRIVANCES by which 


! SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S LIST. 


Now ready, in demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 21s. 


SEONEE; or, Camp Life on the Satpura 


pee. A Tale of Indian Adventure. By ROBERT ARMITAGE STERNDALE, 
F.B.G.S. Illustrated by the Author. 





Now ready, cloth extra, price 3s 6d. 


HOLY CROSS: a History of the Wood known 


as the True Cross. By W. C. Prime, LL.D. 





ORCHIDS are FERTILISED by INSECTS. Second Edition. Woodcuts, 
crown 8vo, 98. 


INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS. Woodcuts. 


crown Syo, 14s. 


The MOVEMENTS and HABITS of CLIMBING 


PLANTS. Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 68. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





—— 
NEW ELEMENTARY BOOK on PHYSICS by PROF. EVERETT. 
Just published, with numerous Woodcuts, 16mo, cloth, 33 6d. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICS. 


ByJ. D. Everett, D.C.L., F.B.S.E., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Queen's 
College, Belfast, Translator and Editor of “Deschanel’s Natural Philo- 
sophy,” &c. 


Translated and edited by the same Author. 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY : 


an Elementary Treatise. Illustrated by 760 Wood Engravings and Three 
Coloured Plates, and accompanied by a Series of Problems. Medium 8vo, 


cloth, 18s. 
Also separtely, in Four Parts, limp cloth, 4s 6d each. 


Part I, MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, and PNEUMATICS. 
II. HEAT. 

Ill. ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 

» IV. SOUND and LIGHT. 


«Systematically arranged, clearly written, and admirably illustrated, it forms a 
model work for a class in experimental physics."—Sa‘urday Review. 


” 


” 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. 


OOMPLETION of the ENGLISH TRANSLATION of AUGUSTE COMTE'S 
SYSTEM of POSITIVE POLITY. 
On Friday, the 18th inst., in 8vo, price 24s. 
OMTE’S SYNTHESIS of the FUTURE of MANKIND. 
Translated by R. ConGrave, M.D., together with Comte’s Early Essays. 
Translated by H. D. Hutton, B.A. Being the Fourth and Last Volume of the 
English Translation of Comte’s System of Positive Polity. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


ERSONAL EXPERIENCES of ENGLISH DEPART- 
MENTAL GOVERNMENT. By RicHARD HgeRinG, Author of “ Personal 
Recollections of Dr. Croly,” &c. 8vo, price ls. 














Now ready. 


A MODERN MEPHISTOPHELES. Crown 


8vo, cloth extra, price 10s 6d. 





NEW SCOTTISH NOVEL, NOW BEADY. 


The DAWSON'S of GLENARA. 3 vols. 





New Novel, ready this day. 


FRANK CAREY: a Story of Victorian Life. 


By the Author of “Sketches of Australian Life and Sconery.” In 3 vols. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


NOBLE WORDS and NOBLE DEEDS. 


Translated from the French of E. MULLER. By Dora LEIGH. Containing many 
Full-Page Illustrations by Philippoteaux. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 








Just published, 8vo, price 18s, cloth. 


ACRITICAL ACCOUNT of the PHILOSOPHY 


of KANT: with an Historical Introduction. By Epwarp Carrp, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, and late Fellow and 
Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. 


Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, price 4s 6d, cloth, red edges. 


TRINITY CHURCH SERMONS, by the Rev. 


WILLIAM PULSFORD, D.D., Glasgow. (Just ready. 





Glasgow : JAMES MACLEHOSE, Publisher to the University. 
London: MACMILLAN and Co. Edinburgh: Dovetas and Fouts. 





Just published, in crown 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 


ESMERISM, SPIRITUALISM, &c., Historically and 
a Scientifically Considered. By WILLIAM B. CAnpenter, O.B., M.D., 
LL.D., F.B.8. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 


JERROLD'S LIFE of NAPOLEON III. 


HE THIRD VOLUME of the LIFE of NAPOLEON IIL, 

derived from State Records, Unpublished Fami'y Correspondence, and 
Personal Testimony, by BLANCHARD JERROLD, will be ready on Wednesday, the 
28rd inst., in 8vo, with Three Plates, price 18s. 








London: LON@MANS and Co, 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 





CITY ROYAL MUSICAL REPOSITORY. 
7 48 CHEAPSIDE. 
ow by Broadwood and others ; 
HARPS, by Erard.—KEITH, PROWSE, and 
©O. undertake the selection for buyers upon terms 
which they cannot otherwise obtain. Keith, Prowse, 
and Co. repair or exchange worn or injured instru- 
ments of every description.—City Royal Musical Re- 
pository, 48 Cheapside. 


ge BOXES, by Nicole Fréres. 

—KEITH, PROWSE, and CO., direct im- 
porters, have the largest STOCK of really fine BOXES 
in Europe, £3 to £300. The new rooms devoted to the 
display of these instruments are now ready. Self- 
— and Barrel Pianofortes, 16 guineas to 120 
guineas. 


OLIAN HARPS.—NEW MODEL, 


SUPER 








COMPLETION OF 


‘* SUPERNATURAL RELIGION.”’ 
Just published, in 8vo, price 14s, cloth. 


NATURAL RELIGION: 


An Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revelation. 


VOLUME THE THIRD, completing the Work. 


Vols. I. and II. SIXTH EDITION, price 24s. 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 





as exhibited at the International Exhibition, 
vibrating with the slightest breeze, including case and 
key, 31s 64; Double Hi , two guineas to four 
eas.—K EITH, PROWSE, and OO., Manufacturers, 

0. 48 Cheapside. 


LUTES.—NEW MODEL, for beauty 

of tone unsurpassed, four guineas and seven 

guineas; Rudall’s Prize-medal Flutes, new and 

Second-hand. A great variety of second-hand Flutes, 

One guinea to 25 guineas, at KEITH, PROWSE, and 
CO.'s Manufactory, 48 Cheapside. 


ANJOES.—CHEAPSIDE MODEL 

2 isbest. Covered back, machine head, &c., five 

guineas; including light case, £6. Other models, one 

to 12 guineas. Self-instructing book, with airs, songs, 

&c., 68 net, post free.—KEITH, PROWSE, and 0O., 
Manufacturers, No, 48 Cheapside. 


CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER. 
SCHWEPPE’'S SODA-WATER. 
SCHWEPPE'S LEMONADE. 
SCHWEPPE’S POTASS-WATER. 

mers are particularly requested to ask for 

SCH WEPPE’S, and observe Trade-mark on Labels (a 

Fountain), as man y imitations are offered to the Public. 

To be obtained from the leading Chemists, Wine 
chants, and Grocers. 














8. 





BENJAMIN 


Price 10s 64, crown 8vo, 750 pp., cloth; postage, 6d. 


DISRAELT, 


EARL OF BEACONSFIELD: 


A Biography. 
With Appendix and Index. 


From tre “ Arnenzum,” Arrit 21. 


“The anonymous biography of Lord Beaconsfield, of which the first volame has lately been 
published by Mr. Beoton, is as interesting a volume as has appeared for many years, and leaves 
us no room for doubt that when the book has been completed it will be of the greatest value to 
politicians and historians. 
the utility of the facts and of the documents which he has collected cannot be destroyed by the 
opinions of the writer, and we never met with any book which displayed a greater amount of 
research into a subject and care for accuracy. Even those who strongly disapprove of the 
author’s views will find his book instructive and amusing.” 


The writer has a strong animus against the subject of his book, but 





0, BEETON, 39 Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 
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ARCUS WARD & CO.’S RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Uniform with ‘ India, Historical, and Descriptive.” 


JAPAN, HISTORICAL and DESCRIPTIVE. 
Revised and Enlarged from “Les Voyages 
Célebres,” by CHARLES H. EpEN, Author of 
‘Ralph Somerville.” Numerous Illustrations, 
Map, and Coloured Frontispiece, cloth, crown 8vo, 
price 3s 6d. 


IMPORTANT WORK for CLASSICAL and ART 
SCHOOLS. 
The MYTHOLOGY of GREECE and ROME; 


with special Reference to its Use in Art. From 
the German of O. SEEMAN. Edited by G. H. 
BIANCHI, B.A. 64 Illustrations after the Master- 
pieces of Ancient and Modern Art. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 276 pp., price 3s 6d. 

“This book will be received as a real boon by @ 

large portion of the public.”"—Standard. 
*,* Complete List of Publications post free on 
application. 
MARCUS WARD and CO., London and Belfast. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, with Illustrations, price 
78 6d (postage 6d). — 
BOOK on BUILDING, Civil and 
Ecclesiastical. By Sir EpMuND BECKETT, Bart., 
LL.D., Q.C., F.R.A.S., Author of ‘Clocks and Watches 
and Bells,” &c. 

“A book which is always amusing, and nearly 
always instructive. Sir E. Beckett will be read for the 
raciness of his style. We are able very cordially to 
recommend all persons to read it for themselves.”— 
Times. 

“We commend the book to the thoughtful con- 
sideration of all who are interested in the building 
art.”—Builder. 

Crossy Lockwoop & Co.,7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


MILITARY and CIVIL SERVICE COMPETITIONS. 
Just published, post 8vo, 2s 6d. : 7 
HANDBOOK of TRANSLATION 
from the LATIN, GREEK, FRENCH, and GER- 
MAN LANGUAGES. Containing Selections of Pas- 
sages already set or likely to be set in the abuve 
Examinations. 
London: Epwarp STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, limp cloth, price Is 6d. " 
HE CHAIRMAN’S HANDBOOK: 
Suggestions and Rules for Conducting Public 
and other Meetings, drawn from the Procedure and 
Practice of Parliament; with an Introductory Letter 
addressed to the Right Honourable the Speaker of the 
House of Commons. By REGINALD F. D. PALGRAVE, 
the Clerk-Assist«nt of the House of Commons, 
London: KNIGHT and Co., 90 Fleet Street. 





Demy 8vo, 4s 6d; free by post, 5s. 
ALKER and WEBSTER COM- 
BINED in a DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, wherein the Definitions of Webster, 
and the Pronunciation of Walker are united and 
brought into conformity to the usage of the present 
time. All the new words are introduced, and many 
synonymous terms are carefully discriminated, by 
Jonn Lonemuir, A.M., LL.D. 
London: WILLIAM TeG@ and Vo., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 
1877.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d; by post, 2s 8d. 
HYTHMICAL (The) INDEX. By 
Dr. JOHN LONGMUTR. 

* An Index to all the perfect Rbymes of a deficient 
orthography, and allowable Rhymes of a deficient 
sound throughout the language; with authorities for 
the usage of them from our best poets.” 

London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 








nie: Crown 8v0, cloth, 5s. ’ 
HE KNOT TIED—Marriage Cere- 
monies of all Nations. Edited by WILLIAM 
Tea, F.R.H.S., Author of * Wills of their Own,” * Last 
Act,” &c. 

London: WILLIAM TeGa and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. wf oer ye 
Just published, crown 8vo, price 6s. 

IEJOUR;; or, Provencal Legend, Life, 
Language, Literature, in the Land of the 
Felibre. By DuNCAN CraliG, D.D., Author of ‘ Real 
Pictures of Clerical Life in Ireland.” 
JAMES NISBET, 21 Berners Street, London. 


ON OGRAMS.—RODRIGUES’ 
NOVELTIES in Monograms, Crests, and Ad- 
dresses. Steel Dies engraved as Gems, 

RAISED, RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIO, and 
ECCENTRIC MONOGRAMS, artistically designed for 
7 combination of letters. 

OTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de- 
signs, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 
fashion. 

BILLS of FARE, GUEST-CARDS, and INVITA- 
TIONS in great variety. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DESIGNER, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPE‘S, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
OARPET mates «A TO THE ROYAL 


FA Y, 
35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 














FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
ms Covered in One Piece. 





Just published, price 7s 6d. 

THE RELIGION OF JESUS 
COMPARED WITH THE 
CHRISTIANITY OF TO-DAY. 
By FREDERICK A. BINNEY. 

London: E. W. ALLEN, 11 Ave Maria Lane, E.C. 





This day, in crown 8vo, price 5s. 

MOHAMMED, 
BUDDHA, 
anp CHRIST. 
Lectures on Natural and Revealed Religion. 
By MARCUS DODS, D.D, M.A., 

Author of “Israel's Iron Age,” &c. 

London: Hopper & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





In octavo, price 7s 6d. 
NINETY YEARS OF WORK AND PLAY. 
Sketches from the Public and Private Career of 


JOHN CHRISTIAN SCHETKY, 
Late Marine Painter in Ordinary to the Queen. 
By his DAUGHTER. 


“The simple record of a single-hearted man's life, 
such as the filial piety of his daugbter has so pleasantly 
traced, possesses a charm for all readers, and the book 
will be perused with unusual! satisfaction."—Alheneum. 

“ Altogether, there is something very taking in the 
fresh, light-hearted correspondence and diaries of the 
ancient painter, young in spirit even at eighty...... 
Very many, we should say, besides ‘ his boys'—vete- 
rans of land and sea, the survivors of them now—will 
read this little volume with interest and pleasure.”— 
Graphic. 

“*A name little known to fame’ is the truthful 
judgment of the writer of a memoir which will be 
read w th general interest...... Altogether, the picture 
prescnt3d in this volume is a bright and cheerful one. 
eecese There are many biographies of greater men less 
interesting and less instructive than the account of 
this open-hearted marine painter.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. 





1, 

DANIEL DERONDA. Four Vols.,fcap. 21s, cloth. 
4 

MIDDLEMARCH. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d, cloth. 
3. 


SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE. Crown 8yo. 8s, 
cloth. 


ADAM BEDE. meen, 3s 6d, cloth. 
The MILL on the FLOSS. Crown $ro, 3s 6d, cloth. 
SILAS MARNER. one 8vo. 28 6d, cloth. 
FELIX HOLT. Crown 8vo. 3s 6d, cloth. 

= The SPANISH GYPSY. * sixth Edition, feap. 7864, 


9. 
The LEGEND of JUBAL, and Other Poems. Second 
Edition, feap. 6s, cloth. 


10. 

WISE, WITTY, and TENDER SAYINGS, from 
the WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. Feap. 6s, cloth 
gilt. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, 

To be had of all Booksellers. 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 

UNSHINE and SHADOWS; or, 

Sketches of Thought, Philosophic and Religious. 

By WILLIAM BeNnTON CLULOW. A New Edition, 
Révised and Enlarged. 

WILLIAMS and NorGAre, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 

Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 

Edinburgh. 








Fifth Edition, post free, 1s. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 
A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
Ouring this Disease. By Robert Watts, M.D., 
M.R.C.S., L.S.A., &., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
Square, London. 
London: MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Oourt, Fleet St. 


HE FREEMASONS’ HOME, 
SWEDEN.—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK 
(4d, or by = 44d), for View—also View and Plan of 
Norwich Lunatic Asylum — Academy Pictures and 
Architectural Drawings— Round Aldgate — Latest 
Health Notes—Venus de Milo—Varnishing-Day at 
the Paris Sulon— ‘the Sewage Conference—Greek 
and Roman Art, &c.—No 46 Catherine Street; and all 
Newsmen. 


HE UNILED LIBRARIES, 307 
Regent Street, W.—Subscriptions from One 
Guinea to any amount, according to the supply re- 
quired. All the best New Books, English, Peon. and 
i di blicati Prospectuses, 














rman, ly on p 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 
A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for 
sale at greatly reduced prices may now be had free on 
application. 
OOTH'S, CHURTON'S, HopGson’s and SAUNDERS and 
OTLEY'’s UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, next 





the Polytechnic. 


a 
WORKS BY MRS. SOMERVILLE 


With Portrait and Woodcuts, post 8v0, 9a, 


The CONNECTION of the PHY 
SCIENCES. By Mary SomERVILLE, } 
tion, revised. By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, A: = 
of a “ Short History of Natural Science,”’ uthor 
“ Mrs. Somerville’s delightfal volume. 
this ishing pr duction is so clear and manele ot 
and conveys, with so much simplicity, so greata 
of profound knowledge, that it should be seen 
4 hands S —— the moment he has mastenca 
the gener rudiments of ae 
ya, education. Quarterly 





1. 
PHY SICAL GEOGRAPHY. Mary 

SOMERVILLE. 7th Edition, revised. 

trait. Post 8vo, 9s. ; ith Boe. 

‘“*We have followed Mrs. Somerville her 

intellectua] journey over the globe, delighted and im. 
proved by her instructions, and anxious that 
should derive from them the same pleasure ang 
advantage."—North American Review, 


iit. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS from 
EARLY LIFE to OLD AGE. By Mary Sogn. 
VILLE. With Selections from her Correspond- 
ence. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 12s, 


““A charming book; the story of the life of a re- 
markable and beautiful character, told, for the most 
part, in the tranquil evening of her well-spent da) 
by herself, with short additions here and there by her 
daughter, to complete the narrative.” —Athenzum, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street 





THE BAMPTON LECTURES, 1876, 


Now ready, 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The WITNESS of the PSALMS to 
CHRIST and CHRISTIANITY. Being the 
Bampton Lectures for 1876. By W. ALEXANDER, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. 

“ The beauty of style and spiritual tone which char- 
acterise the whole of these lectures."—Znglish Inde- 
pendent. 

“ The language frequently rises into eloquence of a 
high type, while there is a grand catholicity of sym- 
pathy in the views expressed which will commend 
itself to every individual reader, whatever may be the 
nature of his own religious belief."— Glasgow Herald, 

“ With no uncertain hand and with no faltering pur- 
pose the Bishop of Derry cuts right athwart the 
theories dear to modern criticism. With a wealth of 
learning which neglects no source of knowledge in the 
Psalms, and with a zeal and fervour which never 
wearies, he does manful battle for the old interpreta- 
tion of the Psalms."—Zdinburgh Daily Review. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 


NEW LIFE OF TITIAN. 


With Portrait and Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. 


The LIFE and TIMES of TITIAN. 
With some Account of his Family, chiefly from 
New and Unpublished Records. By J. A. Crows 
and G. B. CAVALCASELLE. 

“ The authors of the ‘ History of Painting in North 
Italy’ have joined in a labour from which the public 
will derive much enlightenment, and the authors no 
inconsiderable measure of well-earned renown, bya 
worthy contribution to biography of the accomplished 
artist and scholar, Titian of Cadore. To all persons 
with a refined love of art, and to those who love bio- 
graphy, we heartily commend this ‘ Life’ of Titian.”— 
Notes and Queries. 

“ No such gap has existed in the history of Art as 
that which is filled by the present volumes. Every- 
thing on the subject is now superseded. We cannot 
make an abstract of nine hundred pages; suffice it 
to repeat that the book is by far the most important 
contribution made in our time to the history of art."— 
Atheneum. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





NOW READY, the MAY NUMBER OF 


THE COSMOPOLITAN CRITIC 
AND 
CONTROVERSIALIST: 


A Journal for the Discussion and Criticism of Current 
Topics free from Sectarian Bias. 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
Containing 112 Pages, 1s. 


CONTENTS. 
1, *SHOULD CAPITAL PUNISHMENT BE ABOLISHED ? 
2. *DesTINY OF WOMAN. 
3. *UNSELFISHNESS AND SELFISHNESS. 
4. *PARADOXES OF HUMAN WELFARE IN ALL ITS 
PHASES. 
5. ULRICO THORWALSDEN. 
6. SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF CONTEMPORARY LITERA- 
TURE AND ITs CULTURE. Part I. 
7. PARLIAMENTARY REVIEW. 
8. THE PROGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENT OF MAN. A Poem 
Replies are invited to all the above Articles with 
asterisks. 
Original Contributions on Ourrent Topics are atten- 
tively considered. 


Published by 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, Londen. 
May be had at all Booksellers’ and Railway-station 
Bookstalls. 
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FOURTH ‘EDITION NOW READY. 





th Portrait and 30 Illustrations, crown 80, 10s 64 


LIFE 


OFA 


Wi 


SCOTCH NATURALIST | 


(THOMAS EDWARD, Associate of the Linnean 
Society). 
By SAMUEL SMILES, 
Author of “ Self-Help,” &c. 
Illustrated by GEORGE REID, B.S.A. 
Portrait etched by RAJON. 





“The ‘Life of a Scotch Naturalist’ is of 
necessity 2 homely and simple story, but it 


takes a delicacy and purity more refined than 
refinement from the very disadvantages of its 
subject. f u 
—of fame unmingled with any sordid advan- 
tage—of work absolutely disinterested and done 
‘for nought,’ as all the noblest work has been 
done. It is the story of a poor shoemaker who 
is a famous natural philosopher without ceasing 
to make shoes, or attaining in his old age to 
any seat more easy than that of his familiar 
bench.” —Blackwood’s Kdinlurgh Magazine. 
“The biography of this remarkable man 
owes much of its charm to the manner in 
which Mr. Smiles has done his part as narrator. 


Tho unobtrusive way in which the story is told, | 


and the pleasant style of the smooth and ex- 

perienced pen, deserve mére than a passing 

word of approval.”"—Saturday Review. 

“In the evening of a life so noble, it isa 
comfort to all the friends and admirers of 
Thomas Edward, to think that his exertions in 
the cause of Natural Scienco have at last been 
recognised in a way that cannot fail to be 
grateful to the veteran naturalist, who will no 
longer have to rely on his ‘last’ as his resource 
against starvation in his old age. All readers, 
whether friends of science or not, are bound to 
be grateful to Mr. Smiles for having in a very 
charming and very beautifully illustrated 
volume, rescued the famo and character of 
Thomas Edward from eblivion as a most accom- 
plished naturalist.”—TZimes. 

“This ‘ Life of a Scotch Naturalist,’ regarding 
it as a mere narrative, is one of the most enjoy- 
able books it has ever been our good-fortune to 
read, Andit has this further merit. It shows 
what even the humblest and poorest amongst 
us may achieve by the mere force of will, in 
spite of all the disadvantages of poverty, 
superadded to the want of education and 
friends."—Landand Water. 

* This ‘Life of a Scotch Naturalist’ strikes 
us as Mr. Smiles at his best, in mood, in mat e”, 
and in manner. In Thomas Edward, a natu- 
ralist and North-country shoemaker, he has 
lighted upon a subject of a different order from 
the common. He isa man to whom ‘Self-Help’ 
means self-culture, not for profit, but for the 
gratification of an overpowering enthusia-m. 
If ever a man was carried away by a subject, it 
has been Mr. Smiles on the present occasion, 
and the subject is fortunately quite worthy of 
him. The work is a credit to the head and | 
heart of Mr. Smiles, and of Mr. Reid, the 
Aberdeenshire artist, who has given piquancy | 
by his admirable illustrations to a letterpress | 
which should be read, not criticised.”—Observer. | 

“Edward's biography is a marvellous story | 
of irrepressible genius. There is not a dull | 
page in the book, and a more wholesome boys’ ; 

ok we never read.”—Sanitary Inspector. 

“Brimful of interest from beginning to end.” 
— World. 

“Never has Mr. Smiles written with more of 
freshness and zest than in presenting to us the 
picture of this Palissy of Naturalists, of whose 
portrait, etched by Rajon, no words of praise 
could well be too high. Here is a man who, 
though shrewd and practical, never allowed 
Worldly views to conflict with his ideal; who, 
in all simplicity, without complaining, or 
ignoble greed of fame, followed his star, yielding 
& notable testimony that though Inquisitions | 
are no more, Science still bas its martyrs. A 
noble lesson of unaffected humility here goes 
hand-in-hand with the lesson of self-help, and 
elevates it.”—Spectator. 

“This book is clear, racy, unaffected, ad- 
mirable, and certainly Mr. Reid’s ‘labour of 
love ” on the drawings cannot fail {o draw praise 
for him from the highest quarters. As for the 
etched portrait by Rajon, it strikes us as a 
simple masterpiece.”— Noncon formist. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


| 
| 





It is a record of success in unsuccess 


Just published, in 8vo, with Map, price 14s. 
EASTERN QUESTION. 
Its Facts and Fallacies. 
MALCOLM MACCOLL, 


THE 


By 


“ A remarkably able, comp , and 

“If Mr. MacColl bas displayed the warmth an 
arts of suppression, or misstatement, or omission; no arg on the 
stood, no argument of his own can be called flimsy or unsubstantial."—Gu 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 


M.A. 
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THE EVENING TELEGRAPH, 
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MAPS RELATING TO THE EASTERN QUESTION 


PUBLISHED BY 


EDWARD STANFORD, 
55 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.W. 


Scale, 50 miles to an inch; size, 44 inches by 30. 


STANFORD'S MAP of TURKEY in EUROPE, 
and her TRIBUTARY STATES; together with such parts of Russia, Austria, 
Turkey in Asia, and Persia, as are more immediately concerned in the settle- 
ne" of the Eastern Question. In Sheets, Coloured, 8s; Mounted in Case, 

2s 6d. 


Scale, 50 miles to an inch; size, 40 inches by 27. 


SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE.—MAP of the 


SOUTH-EASTERN PART of EUROPE. Including Tiflis, the Russian Military 
Station in the Caucasus, on the East; Tunis, on the West; Egypt, on the 
South; and Vienna, on the North. Printed in Colours. One Sheet, 6s; 
mounted in case, 9s. 


Size, 29 inches by 21: 


JANKOWSKY’S PICTURE-MAP of TURKEY 


in EUROPE, the Black Sea, and Part of Turkey in Asia, with Views of the 
Entrance to the Dardanelles, the Bosphorus, Stamboul, and Galata. Printed 
in Colours. Price 1s; Mounted in Case, 3s. 








Scale, 80 miles to an inch; size, 28 inches by 20. 


STANFORD'S POPULAR MAP of the SEAT 


of WAR in TURKEY in EUROPE and ASIA, and including Greece, the 
Black Sea, the adjacent Parts of Austria, Russia, &c.; extending to Vienna 
and Cracow on the North; Egypt, Cairo, and Suez on the South; the Caspian 
Sea on the East; and Venice, Rome, and Malta on the West. Coloured and 
Folded, 1s; Mounted in Case, 3s. 

No.2. TURKEY in EUROPE. Scale, 49 miles to an inch. Coloured and 
Folded, 1s; Mounted in Case, 3s. 

No. 3. TURKEY in ASIA. Scale 90milestoaninch. Colouredand Folded, 
1s; Mounted in Case, 3s. 

No.4. TURKEY in EUROPE and ASIA. Two Maps. Coloured and 
Folded in One Cover, 2s; Mounted in One Case, 5s. 








SEAT of WAR in the EAST. Two Maps, by 
JOHN ARROWSMITH. 
TURKEY in EUROPE. Scale, 40 miles to an inch. 
TURKEY in ASIA. Scale 55 miles to an inch. Coloured and Folded in 
One Cover, 5s; Mounted in One Case, 7s 6d. ri 
The Two Maps separately, Coloured Sheet, 3s each; Mounted in Case, 
58 each. 


Scale, 65 miles to an inch ; size, 28 inches by 20. 


PHYSICAL MAP of TURKEY in EUROPE, 


and ADJACENT COUNTRIES, including the greater part of the Mediter- 
ranean and Black Seas, and extending to Tunis, Cairo, and Vienna. Specially 
Coloured to show the Plains, Hills, Mountains, Rivers, &c. Coloured Sheet, 
2s 6d ; Mounted in Case, 5s, 








Scale, 160 miles to an inch; size, 26 inches by 22. 


MAP of the ACQUISITIONS of RUSSIA in 


EUROPE and CENTRAL ASIA, from the Accession of Peter I. to 1876. By 
J. ARROWSMITH, Sheet, coloured, 3s; Mounted in Case, 5s. 


Scale, 100 miles to an inch; size, 22 inches by 15. 


MAP of CENTRAL ASIA. Constructed from 


the latest English and Russian Documents. By JOHN ARROWSMITH. With 
Additions and Corrections to the Present Time. Extending from Peshawur, 
in India, to Orenburg, on the limits of European Russia; and from Teheran, 
in Persia, to Chugucdak, on the Frontier of China, including all the Recent 
English and Russian Explanatory and Military Surveys, &c. Coloured Sheet, 
3s; Mounted in Case, 5s. 





Scale, 50 miles to an inch; size, 65 inches by 58. 


STANFORD'S LIBRARY MAP of EUROPE. 


Coloured and mounted on linen, in morocco case, £3 13s 6d; on roller, 
varnished, £3; spring roller, £6, 





Scale, 150 miles to an inch; size, 36 inches by 32. 


STANFORD'S PORTABLE MAP of EUROPE. 


Showing the latest Political Boundaries, the Railways, the Submarine Tele- 
om, «es Fully coloured, and mounted on linen, in case, 10s; on roller, 
varnished, 14s, 


Scale, 130 miles to an ineh; size, 32 inches by 27. 


SMALLER MAP of EUROPE. On this Map 


all the chief Natural Features of the Continent are boldly shown, and the 
Politieal Divisions are laid down and coloured according to the most recent 
changes. Sheet, coloured, 2s 6d; mounted in case, 58 


EXTENDED LIST of MAPS and BOOKS 


relating to the EASTERN QUESTION, and including the best FOREIGN 
MAPS, may be had on application, or by post for one stamp. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 56 Charing Oross, S.W. 
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THE 
ADVENTURES OF NEVIL BROOKE; 
OR, HOW INDIA WAS WON FOR ENGLAND, 
By O. J. RIETHMULLER, 


Author of ‘ Teuton, a Poem,” “ Alexander Hamilton and his Co; ” 
* waAldersleigh,” &c. ntomporaries 


3 Volumes, 3ls 6d. 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden, 





NEW WORKS BY THE REV. CANON KENNEDY. 


Just published, fcap. 8vo, 6s. 


BETWEEN WHILES; 
OR, WAYSIDE AMUSEMENTS OF A WORKING LIFE. 


This volume contains a collection of English, Latin, and Greek Poetry, 
and translated (including an English translation of Virgil's Eclogues) by ee 
B. H. Kennedy; also a reprint of an Epicedium on the Death of Princess Charlotte 
of Wales and Saxe-Coburg; and the ign of Youth, a Lyrical Poem, by the late 
Rey. R. Kennedy, with a Greek Pindaric Version of the Reign of Youth by Pro. 
fessor Jebb, of Glasgow. 





Just published, feap. 8vo, 38 6d. 


UNIVERSITY AND OTHER 
OCCASIONAL SERMONS, 


WITH AN APPENDIX OF HYMNS. 





Recently published, New Edition, fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


THE PSALTER, OR PSALMS OF DAVID, 
IN ENGLISH VERSE. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and OO. 
London: GEORGE BELL and SONS. 





Recently published, crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


FREDERIC OZANAYM, 
PROFESSOR AT THE SORBONNE: 


His Life and Works, by Kathleen O’ Meara. 


“This volume will help to make one of the most remarkable Catholic laymen of 
our day familiar to Protestant readers. Miss O'Meara has performed the difficult 
feat of writing a religious biography interesting to secular students. Her able 
and well-written book will be attractive to all.” —7imes. 

“A very graphic sketch of the life of the chief founder of the modern Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul. Presents with perfect good-taste the picture of a very 
eminent man, whose power was of the most fascinating kind. The charm of his 
not unvoluminous writings was great, but the charm of his letters is even greater 
still.""—Spectator. 

‘* We have to thank Miss O'Meara for her graceful and intelligent sketch of @ 
most amiable character."—Academy. 

“The work, both as regards style and the judicious selecting and grouping of 
materials, and the sympathetic tone that pervades the whole, is admirable, and 
forms a very valuable and welcome accession to Catholic literature."—TZablet. 


Edinburgh: EDMONSTON and COMPANY, 88 Princes Street. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., Paternoster Row. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR MAY. 
New Edition now ready, postage free. 











CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR MAY. 
New Edition now ready, postage free. 
x Catalogue contains nearly Two Thousand Books at the Lowest Current 
r ° 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 
PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF - STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Olub-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free. 
192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.O. 
































COLONEL BAKERS TURKEY IN EUROPE.—NOTICE.—The First 


and Second Editions of the Work having been exhausted before the day of publication, a 
THIRD EDITION has been produced, and is now ready for delivery. 








THIRD EDITION, READY THIS DAY. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Maps, price 21s, 


TURKEY IN EUROPE. 
BY LIEUT.-COL. JAMES BAKER. 


“Colonel James Baker publishes his volume on Turkey very opportunely. He seems to have spent altogether about three years in 
European Turkey, and saw more than any other Englishman who has written on the subject has seen of the country inhabited by the 
Bulgarians and Greco-Bulgarians on both sides of the Balkan....... Colonel Baker offers here and there considerations in regard to Turkey 
generally and her probable future, and sketches just enough of Turkish history to enable the reader not previously acquainted with the subject 
to understand the significance of the important reforms introduced by Sultan Mahmoud. However, the historical portion is not the most im- 
portant portion of Colonel Baker's interesting and instructive volume, Those chapters, however, are of lasting worth which are devoted to the 
condition of the Bulgarians immediately before the wickedly-advised attempt at insurrection which had the effect of exposing them to a 
massacre as horrible as that of Scio.”—Standard, 


“Colonel Baker is in a specially favourable position to speak with authority on the moot question of the internal condition of Bulgaria 
previous to the recent insurrection, and its deplorable results. He not only travelled through that province so lately as 1874, and made him- 
self personally acquainted with all classes of its inhabitants, but subsequently purchased a large estate in Macedonia, where he has latterly 
passed a considerable portion of his time...... The military student will especially find matter of deep interest in the chapters dealing with the 
state of the Ottoman naval and military forces, and with the strength of the Danube and Balkan lines for defensive purposes...... The high name 
the anthor won for himself for military capacity, both in the 8th Hussars and the Queen’s Westminster Volunteers, entitles him to speak with 
authority on these points, while his personal experiences in European Turkey at a recent date give an assurance of authenticity to the remainder 
of his book.”— Globe. 

“The whole volume is very pleasantly and frankly written, a storehouse of rich and varied information which no student of the Eastern 


Question can afford at the present moment to overlook.”—The Graphic. 
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CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, London; and all Booksellers. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 


NEW WORKS. HEAPS of MONEY. By W. E. Norris. 2 vols. 


(Ready. 


My Life, from 1815 to 1849. | PHYLLIS: a Novel. 3 vols. ilies 


By CHARLES Lortvs, formerly of the Royal Navy, 
late of the Coldstream Guards. 2 vols., 2Is. 





on thoroughly interesting and readable book.”"— London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterleo Placa. 
tandard, 
Across Central America. By J. NOW READY, THIRD EDITION. 


W. BopDAM-WHETHAM, Author of “ Pearls of the 
Pacific,” &c. Svo, with Illustrations, lds. [day 18. 


Celebrities T Have Known. BY | wARRIET MARTINEAU’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
THE NEW NOVELS. WITH MEMORIALS. 
Mrs. Arthur. By Mrs. Oliphant, By MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN, 


Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 3 vols. London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Winnie's History. By M. C. M. 


Simpson. 3 vols. 


3 vols., with Portraits and Illustrations, 32s. 








S8vo, cloth, with Map in Colours, and 30 Lilustrations, 12s. 
“ A charming story, fall of grace and tenderness,"— Next week, large post Svo, cloth, wi ap in Colours, an ustrations, 12s 


“s M. Betham.| THROUGH NORWAY WITH LADIES. 


Bridget. B 
feat &c. 3 vols. By W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.R.A.S., F.C.S., 


Epwakrps, Author of * 
ue + ° 
Bridget’ cannot but interest and charm the Author of “Through Norway with a Knapsack,” “The Fuel of the Sun,” &c. 


reader.”"— Vanity Fair. 


All for Herself. By Shirley London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
SmiTH. 3 yols. 
“A clever ihn well worth reading.”—Post. 





Immediately will be published. 


The Burthen of Reuben. By! sytvra’s NEW HOME. By Mrs. J. F.B. Firth. AStory 


Mrs. RANDOLPH, Author of “Gentianella,” &c. 


3 vols. [Just ready. for the Young. Crown octavo, cloth elegant, price 33 6a. 
BOOKS FREE BY POST. ee , , 
—_ ASEM: an Eastern Tale. By Oliver Goldsmith. With 
; Any Book of One Shilling and upwards Editorial Introduction and Illustrations. Quarto, price 2s. 
wn value sent, safely packed, post free, on re- GRIFFITH and FARRAN, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 





ceiptof a P.O. Order for the published price. oe sear a 


* A NEW CATALOGUE of DAME EUROPA’S REMONSTRANCE, AND HER ULTIMATUM. 
HANDSOMELY-BOUND BOOKS or Illustrated Wrapper. Tenth Edition. Price Sixpence. 


Presents , amen The Booksellers of London last week subscribed for a larger number of this important pamphlet (nearly 
» sent post Sf WUC CR GPF plication. 12,000) than it is supposed was ever before done for one by an unnamed though not unknown author. 


KERBY and ENDEAN, 190 Oxford Street, London, and all Booksellers. 
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| RUSSIAN WARS WITH TURKEY, 


With Two Maps, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


&. 


Times.—“ This well-timed and instructive volume is at this juncture of peculiar interest.” 














ns 
With Map, crown 8vo, price 6s. With Map, large post 8vo, price 12s. 
RUSSIA’S ADVANCE EASTWARD. THE RUSSIANS IN CENTRAL Asia 
Based ON THe OrriciraL Reports OF LIEUTENANT Hugo STUMM, GERMAN By Baron F. VON HELLWALD. 
MILITARY ATTACHE TO THE KHIVAN EXPEDITION. 
By Captain ©. E. H. VINCENT. Translated by Lieutenant-Colonel THEODORE WIRGMAN, LLB. 
hich ppend information on the subject, and a minute Account “The conclusions drawn from the facts we have analysed above 
bet ah ae of the Russian Army. - extravagant or unfair; he considers that Russia never loses sight of two mag 
. ,. | Objects, the establishment of a vast cial poly in Asia, and the solation 
Lieutenant Stumm was the only recognised foreign participator in Russia’s | of the Turkish Question. To affect unconcern or indiffereuce in the teeth of the 
advance Eastward, which caused such alarm in England. The book isan expressly | evidence arrayed by the author would be a mistake even more lamentable then 
authorised translation of his reports to the German Government. the remedy of impotent bluster or unreasonable counter-claims."—Sas " t 
“Captain Vincent's t of the impro’ ta whieh have taken place lately | “¢véew- 
in all branches of the Service is accurate and clear, and is full of useful material “* We have reason to thank Herr von Hellwal for his highly int te: 
; for the consideration of those who believe that Russia is still where she was left | the main, right-minded work, which is by far the best on this subject which he 
by the Orimean War.”—Athenzum. been produced in England."—Pali Mall Gazette. 
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MRS. PFEIFFER'S NEW POEM. 


GLAN ALARCH; HIS SILENCE AND SONG. 


Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


DAILy TELEGRAPH.—‘'An honoured name in the literature of travel survives | MORNING Post.—“ Is unquestionably full of genuine poetic power and dramatic 
in the pages of poetry. Mrs. Emily Pfeiffer, who has won golden opinions both | effect.” 

by her metrical romances and her sonnets, confirms the judgment of her true WELSHMAN.—“ It would seem as if our wealth of historical and legendary lore 
poetic faculty in every page of 'Glfin Alarch.' Few readers of poetry will fail | has at last found a poetical interpreter worthy of the name. Lovers of poetry. 
to enjoy this book throughout, and to olose it with a sense of lingering | trae poetry—will find on perusing Mrs. Pfeiffer's volume that our anticipations 
satisfaction.” have been nobly fulfilled.” 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL ASTHETICS. PANDURANG HARI; 
By GRANT ALLEN, BA. OR, MEMOIRS OF A HINDOO. 
Crown 8vo, price 9s. New Edition, with an Introductory Preface. 


By Sir HENRY BARTLE FRERE. 
Crown 8vo, price 6s. 
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ITS DUTIES, TEMPTATIONS, AND PRIVILEGES. M A L Cc 8] L M. 
By the Rev. JOSEPH SHILLITO. By GEORGE MACDONALD. 
Second Thousand, crown 8yo, price 3s 6d. New and Cheap Edition, with a Portrait of the Author engraved on Steel. 


1 volume crown 8yo, price 6s. 














ABRAHAM: TENNYSON: 
HIS LIFE, TIMES, AND TRAVELS 3,890 YEARS AGO. FOR THE YOUNG, AND FOR RECITATION. 
By the Rev. R. ALLEN, M.A. Specially Arranged. 
Second Edition, with a Map, post 8vo, price 6s. Feap. 8vo, price 1s 6d. 
IMMEDIATELY. 
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Edited by JAMES KNOWLES. 


ConTENTS. 


1. MONTENEGRO: a Sonnet. By Alfred Tonnyson, Poet-Laureate. | 7. The ABUSES of a LANDED GENTRY. By Arthur Arnold. 
2. MONTENEGRO: aSketch. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P.| § The TRUE STORY of the VATICAN COUNCIL. No. IIL By 
8, The ABOLITION ef ZYMOTIC DISEASE, By Sir Thomas Watson, | Cardinal Manning. 
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5. The PRESENT CRISIS in the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the | Ophelia. By Henry Irving. 
Rey. Canon T. T. Carter. 11, A MODERN “ SYMPOSIUM ”"—Dr. Ward, Professor Huxley, Mr. 
6. SOCIAL ASPECTS of DISESTABLISHMENT. By the Rev. J. G. R. H. Hutton, Sir James Fitzjames Stephen. Subject (concluded) : 
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